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This year’s Congressional elections are of the utmost importance. The 
security and progress of the country depend upon the outcome. Knowing 
that every vote counts, you want to vote. And you want to vote intelli- 
gently. Is your present Congressman deserving of reelection? How 
about your Senator? What kind of voting records have they compiled 
while in Washington? What are the facts? To secure the basic infor- 
mation you need in order to vote wisely on November 7, write today to 
Labor’s League for Political Education, 1525 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. Just ask for your free copy of “Voting Records.” 





It’s the Duty of Every Patriotic Citizen 
to Go to the Polls on Election Day 
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Labor’s Cause 


To me, the labor movement means just 
this: It is the last noble protest of the 
American people against the power of 


get . vs no ae en s incorporated wealth. 
E COPOVENTION EN BOSE. oss oe... pha ceases bssdeuks tis: 2 ws po’ vi ai 
= as Psd, Pa Yas Me a Men blame us that we come into politics. 


i : “ ae The other day it was my good fortune to 
CONVENTI —FIRST DA eee eee aeteee ek ¢ ‘i — : - 

c ‘ON ¥ en ee Re ay toa a ame a meet that distinguished Frenchman, Mon- 
ge a ene sieur Coquerel; and he asked me what was 


CONVENTION—SECOND DAY SS ict Se eee the motto of the workingmen of the United 


States. I said to him: 


“Short hours, better education, coopera- 


CONVENTION—THIRD MURR he bv ths © amma peNe KEE AAA Cs 6 tion in the end, and in the meantime a 


CONVENTION—FOURTH DAY.... RES ee ice Ae , the thought of the country upon this thing.” 


The reason why the labor movement con- 


political movement that will concentrate 
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fines itself to a single class is because that 

class of work does not get paid, does not 

; get protection. The great mass, chained 

EDITORIALS ba. ceceseeeses+ + William Green 20 to a trade, doomed to be ground up in the 

mill of supply and demand, that work so 

HANDICAPPED WORKERS MAKE GOOD................0-.-... 22 © -"™4"¥ hours a day and must run in the 

great ruts of business, they are the men 

3 whose inadequate protection, whose unfair 

A CHANCE FOR EVERY CHILD. eee eee ee . Oscar Ewing 23 share of the general product claims a move- 
: ment in their behalf. 

RADIO MUST SERVE..........0..0.0000..%8.205..00h. S. Novtk 24 What is our cause? It is this: There are 

oN 350,000,000 human beings in what you call 

ee ee ee ee §=— Christendom, and 200,000,000 of them don’t 

‘ have enough to eat from January to Decem- 

ber. I won’t ask for culture, for oppor- 

CINCINNATI MARCHES AGAIN....................Johkn J. Hurst 26 tunities for education, for travel, for society 

a : —but 200,000,000 men gathered under 


Christendom don’t have even enough to eat! 
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A hundred thousand men in the city of 


i 


é gag i New York live in dwellings that a rich 
A. F. OF L, FINANCIAL ‘STATEMENT. $ n ches a8 s 3 Rs man wouldn't let his horse stay in a day! 
; * :, oe a eee ae What does labor need? It needs justice. 
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Various scenes from the sixty-ninth annual 
convention of the A. F. of L. and some of the 
people who participated. The convention was 
held at Houston, Texas, last month. 
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The CONVENTION in Brier 


J NHE sixty-ninth convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was 
one of the fasiest-paced in history. 
Its aim was to help the nation to mobilize 
its strength for the establishment and 
maintenance of world peace and secur- 

| ity. The parley dealt expeditiously and 
harmoniously with a total of 128 reso- 
lutions and took swift action on numer- 

' ous vital questions laid before the conven- 

| tion in the detailed report of the Execu- 

| tive Council. The Federation’s mid-cen- 
tury convention, held at Houston, Texas, 
opened September 18 and adjourned 

» September 23. During that crowded 

' week the delegates representing millions 
of American working people did the 
following 


' «Called for a national emergency policy to 

insure a balanced economy, with protection 
Sof the average citizens’ living standards 
' and with profiteering curbed; demanded 
action to halt price increases and insisted 
» that there be no wage freeze until wages 

have risen to catch up with higher prices. 


' * Resolved to continue and intensify labor’s 
three-year-old drive to secure repeal of 
the hated Taft-Hartley Act. 


» * Expressed “our earnest hope and desire” 
| that the latest A. F. of L-C.I.O. unity 
efforts will be successful. , 


» *Denounced Moscow’s ruthless drive for 

world domination and called upon free 
‘labor throughout the world to deter and 
defeat Soviet imperialist aggression. 


»* Commended President Truman for his 
prompt support of the United Nations and 
)the cause of world peace in Korea and 
) assailed traffic in the products of slave-labor 
countries. 


e Heard addresses by Secretary of Labor 
Tobin, Presidential Assistant Harriman, 
Federal Security Administrator Ewing, by 
A. F. of L. overseas representatives and by 
numerous trade union spokesmen from 
Europe, Canada, Australia and other coun- 
tries. 

e Asked full labor representation in new 
emergency agencies and on all policy-mak- 
rod gems boards, federal, state and 
ocal, 


¢ Called for continued efforts to increase 
the membership total by organizing the un- 
organized. 


e Asked a lowering of the tax burden on 
smaller incomes of individuals and urged 
excess profits taxes. 


¢ Proposed an increase in the minimum 
wage under the Wage and Hour Law to $1 
an hour. 


¢ Called for a termination of the unwise 
curtailment in mail deliveries and other 
cuts in postal services. 


¢ Reaffirmed support of the low-rent public 
housing program, assailed the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards and urged 
all affiliates to educate public opinion in 
favor of the program. 

¢ Called for an active U.S. shipbuilding 
program to strengthen the merchant marine 
and scored the encouragement of shipbuild- 
ing in foreign yards. 

e Reaffirmed support of national legislation 
to compel fairness in employment practices 
and again endorsed President Truman’s 
civil rights program. 

¢ Scored the United Mine Workers for in- 
vading the jurisdiction of building trades 
unions. 

¢ Called upon affiliates in every city to be 
alert against poisoning of public school 


curricula and textbooks by anti-labor bus- 
iness forces and also against Communist 
propagandizing in the schools. 


* Pledged continuing support to the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions and to the cause of international labor 
solidarity. 


¢ Reaffirmed support of the Marshall Plan 
and the Point Four program. 


¢ Endorsed the purpose of and referred to 
the Executive Council a resolution propos- 
ing an A. F. of L. training school for in- 
ternational! affairs to enable American labor 
to play more effectively its expanding role 
on the world stage. 


¢ Recommended aggressive action to widen 
the use of union labels on products through 
inclusion of label provisions in union-em- 
ployer agreements. 


* Commended the 1950 Samuel Gompers 
centennial celebration and directed the 
Executive Council to consider establishment 
of a permanent Samuel Gompers Memorial 
Committee. 


¢ Urged the U.S. government to restate the 
American democratic creed to enhance its 
practical appeal to impoverished or op- 
pressed people of other continents. 


¢ Advocated amendment of unemployment 
insurance legislation to correct existing in- 
equalities and establish uniformity among 
the states. 


* Praised THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
and recommended an active program to 
increase its labor and non-labor circulation. 


* Called for passage by Congress of pend- 
ing national health insurance and public 
health legislation. 


*Reelected President Green, Secretary 
Meany and all thirteen vice-presidents. 


A short meeting of the Executive Council took place at headquarters hotel prior to convention’s opening 





AT ALF. OF LS 
MID-CENTURY 
CONCLAVE 


President Green delivering his keynote address. 
He assailed Congress for its failure to carry 

out the people’s mandate for repeal of the hated 
Taft-Hartley Act. He called for a cessation 

of American trade with the Russian slave state“ 


Vice-President Daniel J. Tobin (left), president of the Secretary-Treasurer George Meany and Vice-President 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and Vice-President Dan Tracy, leader of the International Brotherhood of 
W. C. Birthright, president of the Barbers, Hairdressers Electrical Workers. Mr. Tracy, who formerly lived 
and Cosmetologists. Both headed convention committees in Houston, was impressed by city’s prodigious growth 


Executive Council members in this picture are Herman 
Winter (left) of the Bakery Workers and W. L. Hutcheson, 
_ president of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 

} aay Mr. Winter headed the Committee on Education 


Harry C. Bates (left), president of the Bricklayers, 
Dan Tracy of the I.B.E.W. and Charles J. MacGowan, he 
of the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, who 
served as chairman of Committee on State Organizatio 








Before a giant Samuel Gompers 
pictorial backdrop provided by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, the six- 
tyninth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor opened 
in the City Auditorium at Houston, 
Texas, on Monday morning, Septem- 





ber 18. Paul C. Sparks, executive 
secretary of the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor, was temporary chair- 
man. Some 600 delegates represent- 
ing nearly 8,000,000 organized wage- 
earners were in attendance. 

After the invocation and traditional 
welcoming remarks by Mr. Sparks, 
President Troy Slaughter of the 
Houston Central Labor Council, 
‘Mayor Oscar F. Holcombe and others, 
land after the singing of the national 
them and other songs, President 
William Green of the American Fed- 
fation of Labor was handed the 
gavel of authority. Mr. Green then 
Melivered his keynote address, a com- 
rehensive and vigorous message that 
Hiequently evoked applause. 

» “My friends, we have made real 
Mfogress since the last annual con- 
Wention,” the veteran leader of the 
A. F. of L. declared. 

Mr. Green told with pleasure of the 
formation a few months ago of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and of the passage by 
the Eighty-first Congress of legisla- 
tion expanding and improving social 
security. But he lashed Congress for 
its failure to carry out the people’s 
clear mandate in the 1948 elections 
1% repeal the notorious Taft-Hartley 
met. The fight of working people to 
setase the blot of Taft-Hartleyism will 
Montinue, Mr. Green pledged. 

) The A. F. of L. leader urged a 
cessation of American trade 
mth Soviet Russia. He said: 

©I am of the opinion that this 
PMiver tion should call upon our gov- 
PaMent now to stop buying any- 
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thing from or selling anything to 
Russia. Stop shipping goods to Rus- 
sia from America, because she will 
use them for the purpose of prepar- 
ing for war. 

“We are supplying that country 
with much material that is of great 
importance to it. If we refrain from 
doing so, we will perhaps awaken 
them to the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and make a genuine contribution 
toward the promotion of international 
peace and security.” 

Referring to the celebration this 
year of the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of the great Samuel Gompers, 
who ably led the A. F. of L. for 
decades, President Green remarked: 

“He occupies a larger place in our 
hearts and in our affections now,’ per- 
haps, than he did when he worked 
with us. We think of him. We are 
inspired by what he said. We are de- 
termined to carry out the philosophy 
which he espoused.” 

Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
made several announcements and, 
without objection, many late resolu- 
tions were received by the conven- 
tion. The Credentials Committee then 
reported. 

There was no afternoon session on 
opening day. The afternoon was 
given over to a visit to the historic 
San Jacinto Battleground, where 
Sam Houston defeated Santa Anna 
in 1836. In connection with this trip 
the delegates were treated to a seafood 
and chicken dinner as the guests of 
the Houston labor movement. That 
evening the convention ball was held. 





The convention was called to order 
at 9:50 a.m. Following the invocation 
Mr. Green named a committee to 
escort W. Averell Harriman, Presi- 
dential assistant, to the auditorium, 
and Secretary Meany read a list of 
additional resolutions. There was no 















The CONVENTION Day by Day 


What Happened at Houston 


objection to the convention’s receipt 
of any of them. Secretary Meany 
then read several fraternal communi- 
cations, including one from India and 
another from Germany. 

Committee appointments were re- 
ported to the delegates. The com- 
mittees’ names and their chairmen 
(names in parentheses) were as fol- 
lows: Committee on Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report (David Dubinsky), Com- 
mittee on Resolutions (Matthew 
Woll), Committee on Laws (Daniel 
J. Tobin), Committee on Organiza- 
tion (William C. Doherty), Commit- 
tee on Labels (Raymond F. Leheney) , 
Committee on Adjustment (William 
L. McFetridge), Committee on Local 
and Federated Bodies (William C. 
Birthright), Committee on Education 
(Herman Winter), Committee on 
State Organizations (Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan), Committee on Industrial 
Relations (Joseph P. McCurdy), 
Committee on Building Trades (Rich- 
ard J. Gray), Committee on Shorter 
Workday (Lee W. Minton), Commit- 
tee on Legislation (Leo E. George) 
and Committee on International La- 
bor Relations (William J. McSorley) : 

The distribution of the Executive 
Council’s report was announced by 
Secretary Meany. He also announced 
that the summary of the report, 
usually read, would be inserted in the 
record without reading. This was 
done in order to save time. 

President Green introduced George 
P. Delaney, international representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor, for an address to the conven- 
tion. Mr. Delaney is the United 
States workers’ delegate to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and his 
address dealt at length with I.L.O. 
matters. He criticized management 
representatives in the I.L.O. for using 
scare words in their opposition to a 
resolution introduced by British labor 
which called for action against un- 
employment on the international level. 

Granting that management has 
“every right” to oppose any proposal 
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Additional A. F. of L. con- 
vention material and reports 
on the conventions of the 
Building and Construction 
Trades Department, the Metal 
Trades Department and the 
Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment will be published in our 
next issue, which we expect to 
have in the hands of our read- 
ers by November 1. 











with which it does not agree, Mr. 
Delaney said it was painful “to see 
American management falling for the 
sinister alarms sounded by employer 
representatives from European coun- 
tries, especially from those countries 
where labor governments are in of- 
fice.” 

W. Averell Harriman, special for- 
eign affairs assistant to President 
Truman and former co-chieftain of 
the ECA, addressed the convention. 
This was unquestionably one of the 
most important speeches heard by the 
delegates at the 1950 convention. 

“Today,” Mr. Harriman said, “we 
are facing, I believe, the gravest peril 
that we have ever faced in our history. 
It is a threat to our freedom and to 
our survival.” 


Lauds A. F. of L. 

The speaker warmly praised the 
American Federation of Labor for 
its early recognition of and its con- 
sistent and effective action against the 
threat of totalitarianism. He particu- 
larly hailed the assistance given by 
the A. F. of L. to free labor the world 
over “in throwing out the Commu- 
nists who were attempting to use the 
trade unions for subversive political 
purposes.” 

“I have seen what you have done 
at first hand,” Mr. Harriman testi- 
fied, “and I know the effectiveness of 
that work.” 

Thanks to the Marshall Plan, he 
said, the initiative in Europe is held 
at present by the democracies, not by 
the Communists. 

Senator Taft of Ohio was sharply 
criticized by Mr. Harriman. The 
speaker pointed out that if Taft’s posi- 
tion on the strengthening of Amer- 
ican defenses and related matters had 
been adopted by Congress, “Commu- 
nist objectives would thereby have 
been furthered.” 


“In my opinion, actions which fur- 
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ther the designs of the Kremlin can- 
not be forgiven on the ground that 
they were taken unwittingly. As far 
as I am concerned, the most char- 
itable thing one can say about Taft 
is that he knows not what he does. 

“With all that we have to do in 
the world, I think our nation. would 
be imperiled if his influence were 
great in Washington.” 

Pointing out that a ruthless, ag- 
gressive force is loose in the world in 
the shape of imperialistic commu- 
nism, Mr. Harriman warned that, in 
order to survive, Americans must 
show “a new quality of patriotism.” 

“It is a question,” he said, “whether 
we have the vitality for a sustained 
effort, whether we are ready to face 
this aggression from abroad and deal 
with it, make the sacrifices as time 
goes on and not be soft, not go ahead 
and then go back, but with determina- 
tion do the things that are necessary 
to maintain our way of life and to see 
that nothing develops that will roll 
us back. It will require sustained 
effort such as we have never known in 
our history before.” 

Vice-President Charles J. MacGow- 
an, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, intro- 
duced a veteran member of his or- 
ganization, Brother Ross Parmley of 
Fort Worth, Texas. Aged 82, Brother 
Parmley has been in continuous good 
standing in the union for the past 
sixty-two years. 

“Sometimes,” said Mr. MacGowan, 
“we forget the old-timers. Sometimes 
we think their ideas don’t fit in with 
modern trends. But it is men of this 
type who laid the foundation for the 
American Federation of Labor and 
laid it deep and wide.” 

At the opening of the afternoon 
session President Green revealed that 
President Truman had indicated a 
strong desire to appear before the 
convention in person when an invita- 
tion to attend was extended to him 
weeks ago. However, the international 
crisis made it impossible for the Chief 
Executive to proceed to Houston. 

In lieu of a personal address to the 
A. F. of L. convention, Mr. Truman 
sent a message. This message was 
read to the delegates by Secretary 
Meany. In his communication Pres- 
ident Truman, observing that the 
Taft-Hartley Act was still on the 
books, three years after its passage, 
said labor is “absolutely right” in its 
firm opposition to this unfair law. 


“It should be repealed, as I have 
said repeatedly, in the interest of the 
working men and women who are © 
continuing their efforts to that end,” 
declared Mr. Truman. 

The Presidential message was gen- 
erous in its praise of the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Truman 
wrote: 

“The American Federation of La- 
bor has a long history of service to 
wage-earners and, in enabling them 
to improve their working and living 
conditions in such a marked degree, 
it has rendered a signal service to 
the nation as a whole. 

“Organized labor’s cooperation in 
efforts to enact a legislative program 
aimed at benefiting wage-earners, 
farmers, industry, investors and the 
public has helped to make us and to 
keep us the most prosperous and ad- 
vanced nation in the history of the 
world.” 

A message from Paul G. Hoffman, 
the retiring ECA chieftain, conveyed 
cordial greetings to the convention 
and warned: 

“The Communists are exerting new 
and greater efforts toward their aim 
to control the world. We must be 
equally energetic in keeping them 
from that goal.” 

The convention then heard ad- 
dresses by the British fraternal dele- 
gates, Sir William Lawther and Miss 
Florence Hancock; by the Canadian 
fraternal delegate, Roger Provost; 
and by two Italian trade unionists 
and members of Parliament, Enrico 
Parri and Luigi Morelli. Brother 
Parri and Brother Morelli spoke in 
Italian, and English translations of 
their remarks were read to the dele- 
gates by Secretary Meany. 


The third day of the convention 
was called to order at 9:50 a.m. After 
the invocation, the reading of com- 
munications and the making of sun- 
dry announcements, the convention 
was addressed by Henry Rutz, the 
A. F. of L.’s special representative for 
Germany and Austria, with headquar- 
ters in Frankfurt. 

Brother Rutz recommended that 
Germans should be permitted to be- 
come part of a Western European 
military defense force. 


“If there should (Turn to Page 8) 
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chief, assailed mail delivery cut. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ president. Service Employes, newest Council 
He’s A. F. of L. Council member Union’s movie was seen and praised member, won unanimous reelection 


PROMINENT 
FIGURES 

1T OUR 69TH 
CONVENTION 


| Vice-President Matthew Woll (right) 
presents a labor press merit award 
to Electrical Workers’ J. Scott Milne 


Joseph Weber (right) of Musicidns 
thrilled delegates with memories. 
He’s one of labor’s ‘grand old men’ 








still be some worries on the part of 

the French or on the part of German 
labor and liberals that the rearming 
of Germans must necessarily carry 
with it a return to influence of the for- 
mer Wehrmacht generals who were 
eager participants in the last two 
World Wars,” he said, “such worries 
should be dispelled by an Allied or- 
der eliminating these generals from 
any command positions. 

“The German infantryman will 
fight for freedom and his homeland 
with more will and determination 
under a United Nations commander 
than under some former Hitler field 
marshal. The heroic fight of the Ber- 
finers should be ample proof of that 
fact.” 

Brother Rutz pointed out that com- 
munism in Western Germany has 
found “good allies” in unemploy- 
ment, in rising bread and meat prices, 
in the refugee problem and in the gov- 
ernment’s soak-the-poor tax policy. 
Other aids to communism, he warned, 
are “the stubborn stand of German 
employer associations against ‘organ- 
ized labor’s plans for the democrati- 
zation of industry, the illegal ship- 
ment of some German manufacturers 
of iron and steel products to the 
satellite countries, and some Ruhr in- 
dustrialists who are actually helping 
to finance the Communist Party.” 

Mr. Rutz told the convention that 
the assistance to the German demo- 
cratic labor movement extended by 
the American Federation of Labor 
and its Free Trade Union Commit- 
tee has been valuable and is highly 
appreciated by German toilers. 

Executive Secretary Paul C. Sparks 
presented a certificate of honorary 
Texas citizenship, issued by Governor 
Shivers, to President Green: The 
A. F. of L. leader was also given a 
wide-brimmed Texas hat. He ex- 
pressed his warm thanks, with humor, 
for the honor and the gift. 

The convention was then addressed 
by Martin C. Bolle, general secretary 
of the International Federation of 
Employes in Public and Civil Serv- 
ices. Brother Bolle had crossed the 
ocean to appear before the convention 
as a representative of all the inter- 
national trade secretariats. 

He told of the valuable work of 
the trade secretariats, individually 
and in cooperation with one another 
and with the newly established world 
labor federation, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
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“Many of you no doubt know from 
experience,” Mr. Bolle said, “how 
frequently the living standards and 
the job security of your members are 
threatened by the existence of differ- 
ent wage rates abroad. More than 
once we have learned from our con- 
sultations and discussions. with our 
trade union friends abroad how much 
we can learn from them, not only 
as to the actual working conditions 
but also as to the working methods 
in their industries. This alone more 
than justifies the maintenance of re- 
lations on an organized basis with 
trade unionists abroad.” 

Brother Bolle’s address was fol- 
lowed by the report of the Auditing 
Committee. The report, presented by 
the committee’s secretary, showed that 
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the American Federation of Labor 
took in a total of $3,599,759 during 
the year ended August 31 and spent 
a total of $3,624,448. Under the head- 
ing of incoming revenue the two 
largest items reported were $2,935,- 
194 in per capita tax and $338,817 in 
per capita tax subscriptions to THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

On August 31, 1949, the American 
Federation of Labor had a balance 
on hand amounting to $1,223,682. 
The figure for August 31, 1950, was 
$1,198,994. 

Gust De Muynck, assistant general 
secretary of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Union, ad- 
dressed the convention. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, he declared, 
is regarded all over the world today 
as “one of the most progressive and 





powerful trade union bodies existing 
anywhere.” 

“It will be the everlasting glory of 
the American Federation of Labor,” 
he said, “to have steadfastly refused 
to associate itself with Communist- 
dominated trade unions, to have seen 
through the smokescreen laid down 
by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, to have recognized that same 
W.F.T.U. from the outset for what it 
has always been and always will be— 
the tool and stooge of the Russian 
Communist Party.” 

The I.C.F.T.U. representative was 
followed by Aloizy Adamczyk, head 
of the American Committee of the 
International Free Trade Union Cen- 
ter in Exile. Mr. Adamczyk reported 
that the truth is now penetrating the 
Iron Curtain. He said there is con- 
fidence among the peoples of Eastern 
and Central Europe that the forces 
of democracy ultimately will triumph. 

“Let me assure you,” Mr. Adamczyk 
said, “that labor behind the Iron Cur- 
tain is eager to cooperate with demo- 
cratic trade unions of the free world. 
Workers of these countries are par- 
ticularly aware of the important role 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in the struggle for freedom and social 
justice. 

“They know that it is the American 
Federation of Labor which has kept 
the United Nations informed on the 
plight of labor behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. They realize that the American 
Federation of Labor has and is still 
trying to help them and their families 
in every way possible. 

“On behalf of many thousands of 
orphans, widows, refugees, invalids 
and sick from those unfortunate 
countries, I sincerely thank you for 
the assistance given them.” 

In a solemn ceremony Secretary 
Meany read a list of labor leaders and 
representatives who had died during 
the past year. The delegates rose and 
remained standing in silence for a 
brief period in tribute to the dead. 

J. C. Turner, I.L.0. labor coun- 
selor, was introduced. After reading 
a message from convalescing David 
A. Morse, the I.L.0.’s director-gen- 
eral, the speaker said: 

“In this centennial year of the 
birth of Samuel Gompers, when we 
are everywhere reviewing his many 
contributions to the labor movement, 
we must récall that the I.L.O. was one 
of his magnificent visions. * * * 

“Every action of the I.L.O. is di- 
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rected toward the eradication of mis- 
ery and social reaction, toward guar- 
anteeing social and economic justice 
for all workers as their rightful her- 
itage. * * * While the world may 
be in an unsettled state today, the fact 
remains that the struggle for freedom 
and social justice must be continued 
by the free peoples of the world. Until 
the great principles for which you 
stand and for which the International 
Labor Organization stands shall come 
to all of the people of the world, we 
shall not have a society in which men 
can live together in peace and free- 
dom.” 

At the opening of the afternoon 
session Secretary Meany read a com- 
munication from Hans Boeckler, pres- 
ident of the German Trade Union 
Federation. “The message expressed 
gratitude to the American Federation 
of Labor for “the great moral support 
extended to the German workers on 
questions affecting our welfare” and 
pledged that the democratic trade 
union movement of postwar Germany 
“will do everything in its power to 
defend freedom, peace and democ- 
racy.” 

Another message, from represent- 
atives of free Rumanian labor, was 
also read by Secretary Meany. This 
communication said in part: 

“In its struggle for a better life, 
free of the Communist yoke as well 
as of the past reactionary and Fascist 
regimes, Rumanian labor looks with 
hope and confidence to the great 
achievements of the A. F. of L.” 


Labor Unity 


Vice-President Charles MacGowan 
took the microphone to condemn a 
misleading headline in the Houston 
Press on a news article dealing with 
peace talks between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 
With a copy of the erring newspaper 
in his hand, he said: 

“I want the record to show that 
the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is sincerely 
and genuinely trying to bring about 
organic unity in the American labor 
movement. The Executive Council re- 
pert to this convention shows that we 
have had conferences. They have 
been cordial and they have been 
friend] \-. 

“We make no promises as to what 
may cme out of them. The confer- 
ences \\ere susperided because of the 
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conventions of both the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, plus many 
international union conventions. 

“We have high hopes and we will 
work diligently to bring about the 
condition that the rank and file of 
the American labor movement wants 
—and that is organic unity.” 

The Committee on Laws, of which 
Vice-President Daniel J. Tobin was 
chairman, reported to the conven- 
tion. The committee’s report was pre- 
sented by Secretary Patrick Gorman, 
who is secretary of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 

The committee recommended non- 
concurrence in a resolution under 
which sanctions would be invoked 
against local unions for failure to 
affiliate with central labor unions and 
State Federations of Labor. Vice- 
President Tobin and Secretary Meany 
pointed out that it would be impos- 
sible for the A. F. of L. to impose the 
punishment for non-affiliation pro- 
vided in the resolution. 

Under the resolution, the stipulated 
penalty for failure to affiliate would 
be revocation of the offending local 
union’s charter by the president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
but the fact is that the latter does not 
have any such power. The convention 
upkeld the committee and defeated 
the proposal. 

A resolution from the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor dealing 
with federal labor union strike bene- 
fits was referred to the Executive 
Council with a request that the Coun- 
cil prepare a report on the matter 
for submission to the next conven- 
tion. A resolution from the Chemical 
Workers calling for $2 monthly dues 
for federal labor union members and 
an increase in the tax paid to the 
A. F. of L. to 75 cents per month 
was defeated. 

President Green then introduced 
one of the featured speakers of the 
convention, Secretary of Labor Mau- 
rice J. Tobin. Voicing the opinion 
that “the danger of inflation is the 
major danger which faces American 
labor at home today,” the Secretary 
of Labor appealed for self-restraint. 
He conceded that “the degree of self- 
restraint which the President has 
asked you to exercise is not going to 
be popular,” but he declared that 
the suggested course affords the best 
chance of avoiding drastic controls. 


“The Defense Production Act of 


1950 gives the President the author- 
ity to control wages and prices,” Mr. 
Tobin said. “These authorities must 
be used together. It was Congress’ 
finding that prices could not be held 
down if wage costs were allowed to 
rise. 

“While I believe that there are 
some exceptions to this, there is no 
doubt that an effective over-all stabil- 
ization of prices must inevitably carry 
with it stabilization of wages. Whether 
these control powers will have to be 
exercised will depend upon what la- 
bor and management do within the 
period that lies immediately ahead.” 


Message From Harrison 


A message from Vice-President 
George M. Harrison in regard to im- 
portant pending railway labor legis- 
lation was read by Vice-President 
MacGowan. Brother Harrison, pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, was absent from the conven- 
tion because he was engaged in Wash- 
ington in the effort to secure passage 
during the closing days of the Con- 
gressional session of S. 3295, a bill 
amending the Railway Labor Act to 
enable the railway workers of the 
nation and their employers to nego- 
tiate a union shop. 

After reading Mr. Harrison’s mes- 
sage, Mr. MacGowan moved that the 
president of the A. F. of L. and the 
presidents of all international unions 
and other groups represented at the 
convention telegraph their U.S. Sen- 
ators immediately, strongly urging 
passage of S. 3295. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

Vice-President Matthew Woll, in 
his capacity as chairman of the 
Samuel Gompers Centennial Com- 
mittee, then presented a comprehen- 
sive, interesting report on the activi- 
ties of the committee during the year. 
Brother Woll pointed out that, in 
marking the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Gompers, the nation’s 
trade unionists have been paying 
homage to “a man who ranks high 
among the builders of modern Amer- 
ica.” 

After Mr. Woll’s report on the work 
of the Centennial Committee the dele- 
gates heard a recording of a speech 
which Gompers had delivered during 
World War I, in which the doughty 
little A. F. of L. leader was one of 
the most indefatigable workers for 
Allied victory. The speech of long. 
ago was repro- (Turn to Page 12) 
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W. Averell Harriman delivered a major address. 
The voting record of Senator Taft, he said, has 
comforted Stalin. He urged Taft’s elimination 


Oscar Ewing, the Federal Security 
Administrator, who fights beside 

A. F. of L. in struggle for needed 
national health insurance program 


Dave Beck (left) nominated his 
union’s president, Daniel J. 
Tobin, for reelection as fifth 
vice-president of A. F. of L. 


At right, M. A. Hutcheson of 
the Carpenters and Joiners. 

He was a member of delegation 
representing that large union 





Without support of U.S. labor, 
said Boris Shishkin, Marshall 
Plan couldn’t have come about 


Maurice Tobin, the Secretary of Labor, 


urged exercise of restraint in crisis 


Delegates checking in at registration table in Rice Hotel 


Presidents Sam Byers (left) of the Laundry Workers and 
William Schnitzler (center) of the Bakery Workers listening 
to Pat Gorman, secretary of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 


Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, 
a liberal Republican, showed how 
T-H Act strangles infant unions 








duced over the auditorium’s public 
address system. 

William Holden, an officer of the 
Screen Actors Guild, addressed the 
convention briefly. He spoke of the 
appealing quality of human warmth 
in Gompers which actors had recog- 
nized and to which they had respond- 
ed. Mr. Holden quoted the moving 
remarks of an actor delegate at the 
1924 convention, Gompers’ last, in 
seconding his nomination for reelec- 
tion as president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Brother Holden also spoke in de- 
fense of today’s motion picture actors. 

“The overwhelming majority of 
people in our motion picture capital 
are anything but economic pluto- 
crats,” he emphasized. “If they were, 
they wouldn’t be interested in guilds 
and unions.” 

Mr. Holden said motion picture 
actors are good A. F. of L. union 
people. They are warm-hearted and 
decent, he said, and good American 
citizens. They want to do their part 
“in making the world a better place 
to live’in,” he declared. 

The Committee on Central and 
Federated Bodies presented its report. 
The chairman of the committee was 
Vice-President W. C. Birthright. The 
report was read by James C. Quinn 
of New York, committee secretary. 

The committee recommended that 
the American Federation of Labor 
dispatch a communication to every 
international union requesting it to 
urge ‘its subordinate local unions to 
affiliate with the central labor unions 
and State Federations of Labor. The 
committee also suggested that a sim- 
ilar communication be sent by the 
A. F. of L. to the directly affiliated 
federal labor unions. The report of 
the committee was adopted. 

In a traditional ceremony, watches 
and gold badges were presented to 
the fraternal delegates from Great 
Britain, Miss Florence Hancock and 
Sir William Lawther, and to the fra- 
ternal delegate from Canada, Roger 
Provost. The presentations were made 
with appropriate remarks by Presi- 
dent Green and each fraternal dele- 
gate responded very graciously. 

The convention then heard enlight- 
ening addresses by Reginald Jones 
and Lawrence C. Hair, both of New 
Zealand. 

At 5:10 p.m. the convention ad- 
journed. Shortly thereafter, in the 
main ballroom of the Rice Hotel, 
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many of the delegates viewed the 
famous motion picture, “With These 
Hands.” The recently produced film, 
which has received much commenda- 
tion, depicts the work and struggles 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union in its early days. 


touth Day 


Tom Daugherty, general secretary 
of the Australian Workers Union and 
the executive officer of the Australian 
Labor Party in New South Wales, 
addressed the convention. He pointed 
to similarities between Americans and 
Australians and recalled the vicious 
nature of the opposition to the forma- 
tion of trade unions in Australia 
which had been put forth by “the 
masters.” The scurvy anti-union 
methods of old-time employers in his 
country were not unlike those used 
in the U.S. in that dark era. 

“Our men and our women were 
hounded from pillar to post,” Brother 
Daugherty informed the delegates, 
“and men were shot under orders 
from the governor of the country. 
Gatling guns were used and the order 
was given to shoot the leaders of the 
union movement in its infancy. 

“That is how my union was born 
—born in suffering and misery but in 
the determination of men and women 
to demand a fair and just pay before 
they gave their services.” 

Mr. Daugherty warmly endorsed 
the suggestion contained in President 
Green’s keynote address for a ces- 
sation of trade between the United 
States and totalitarian Russia. He 
said that upon his return to Australia 
he would urge his own country to 
stop sending wool and any other use- 
ful item to the Communists. 

Richard Deverall, A. F. of L. spe- 
cial representative in Asia, with head- 
quarters in Bombay, was next at the 
microphone. He delivered a most in- 
teresting address in which he out- 
lined his work and told of the prob- 
lem of removing erroneous ideas 
about America from the minds of the 
peoples of Asia. 

“They see Hollywood movies and 
they think that is America,” Mr. 
Deverall said. “They think the Amer- 
ican worker lives on champagne, that 
he never works and his pockets burst 
with money. When they hear that 
we have to fight for higher wages and 





we have slum areas, they are 
shocked. * * * 

“We have told them the story of 
how American labor organized and 
fought for a higher standard of |iv- 
ing, how American labor demanded 
more and forced higher standards of 
living, how American labor has co- 
operated with intelligent management 
in creating in America the greatest 
production machine in all recorded 
history. We have told them that we 
have been the watchdogs of democ- 
racy.” 

Brother Deverall told the conven- 
tion that there is “fabulous” wealth 
in Asia. Although the average citi- 
zens’ living standards are low, the 
countries they live in are very rich, 
he emphasized. 

“When we tell them our story,” he 
said, “they see a vision of what they 
can do through free trade union move- 
ments, through educating themselves 
and liberating themselves and organ- 
izing themselves and then exploiting 
and using the great wealth that is in 
Asia. Some of these countries in the 
not too distant future will enjoy the 
same high standards of living that 
we do.” 

The A. F. of L.’s Free Trade Union 
Committee has been fighting and ex- 
posing the machinations of the Krem- 
lin in Asia, Mr. Deverall declared, 
and it has been “selling” both demo- 
cratic techniques and the democratic 
way of life to the workers there. 

He said the money spent by Amer- 
ican unions, through the Free Trade 
Union Committee, has been making a 
tremendous contribution to “raising 
the standards of living and raising 
the dignity of those people and per- 
mitting them to lift up their heads 
and their hearts in a free world.” 
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Brother Deverall hammered home 
the vital importance of having more 
free trade unionists representing the 
United States abroad. Typical trade 
unionists, he emphasized, have the 
“democratic approach,” whereas the 
usual American travelers in Asia, the 
businessman, the trader and such, fre- 
quently are arrogant, anti-labor and 
“colonialists.” Mr. Deverall indicated 
that the latter type of “ambassador” 
seriously hurts the United States in 
the eyes of Asians. 

President Green then introduced 
R. O’Hare Lanier, president of the 
Texas State University for Negroes. 
He stressed the need for tolerance and 
fair play for all. He appealed to the 
American Federation of Labor “to see 
to it that nothing mars the record of 
any organization, particularly in la- 
bor, which proclaims itself to be the 
vanguard of the democratic concept.” 

“As the president of an educational 
institution,’ Dr. Lanier said, “I am 
naturally concerned about education, 
but I am also aware of the fact that 
education is not the only answer to 
all the problems of the world. You 
can educate people and still they do 
not have the democratic mind and the 
democratic concept. We can have 
vicious methods employed by edu- 
cated people as well as by uneducated 
people who are not touched with the 
common desire to help all people to 
rise to the point where the funda- 
mental principles of democracy can 
be cherished by all. * * * 

“I appeal to you today not for me, 
not for 15,000,000 persons in this 
country who happen to be of my 
color, not for the three-quarters of 
the people of the world who are either 
black, brown, yellow or red, but be- 
cause of the interest that we have in 
seeing to it that these problems are 
approached from the standpoint of 
> the humanitarian ideal and the demo- 
| cratic concept, and in not allowing 
Tthe encouragement of those ideologies 

that say to us, ‘Democracy cannot 
Pao it.’ 
= “Democracy has done it. It has 
provided a higher standard of living. 
it has produced power. It has pro- 
duced wealth. But we challenge it to 

produce leadership in the realm of 
human relations.” 

The Committee on Shorter Work- 
day and the Committee on Building 
Trales then presented their reports. 
A re-olution calling for a reduction in 


the hours of work was referred to the 
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Union leaders of the entertainment industry. Richard Walsh 
(left) of the Stagehands and Pat Somerset of Screen Actors 


Executive Council for implementation 
when the Council feels that economic 
conditions warrant action. The com- 
mittee report, which was unanimously 
endorsed by the convention, said that 
when normal conditions return, 
“workers should no longer find it nec- 
essary to view hours-of-work policies 
as a share-the-work expedient but 
rather as a rational choice between 
desirable leisure and rising standards 
of living.” 

On recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Building Trades, the con- 
vention quickly approved resolutions 
calling for the largest possible hous- 
ing program, urging a labor educa- 
tional campaign to combat the flood 
of misinformation against low-rent 
public housing, asking the A. F. of L. 
to reaffirm complete support of the 
low-rent housing program and direct- 
ing the Federation to extend every 
effort for the passage of desirable 
housing bills. 

A portrait of President Green, 
painted at the direction of Vice-Presi- 
dent George M. Harrison, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
was presented by Philip Ziegler, sec- 
retary of the Railway Clerks. Mr. 
Harrison himself was in Washington, 
carrying out a most important legis- 
lative task in Congress for the na- 
tion’s railway workers. 

Before unveiling the likeness of 
President Green, Mr. Ziegler said: 

“During his years of association 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, Vice-President Harrison has 
come to love and respect President 
William Green. He regards him as a 


truly great representative of labor.” 

Mr. Green, in his response, warmly 
thanked Vice-President Harrison and 
his associates for the gift to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, adding: 

“I am conscious of the fact that 
long after I am gone, following the 
completion of my work and service 
to you as president of the American 
Federation of Labor, long after I have 
passed over the Great Divide, you will 
have this portrait, and perhaps it will 
be a reminder of our friendship, our 
associations and our meeting together 
in conventions of this kind.” 

Next before the convention was the 
report of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion, of which Vice-President William 
C. Doherty was chairman. The re- 
port was read by Arthur Elder of the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
secretary of the committee. 

The report, which was approved by 
the delegates, commended Director of 
Organization Harry E. O'Reilly and 
the members of the organizing staff 
for the manner in which the over-all 
organizational activities had been car- 
ried out since the St. Paul conven- 
tion. The committee noted that three 
months of the year still remain. It 
was for 1950, the Gompers centennial 
year, that the St. Paul convention had 
established the ambitious organizing 
goal of 1,000,000 new members. 

Francisco Aguirre, secretary-gen- 
eral of the Inter-American Confeder- 
ation of Workers (C.I.T.), addressed 
the convention. During the past year 
the C.I.T. has worked hard, fighting 
the Communists on the one side and 
the pro-Fascist (Turn to Page 15) 
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A. F. of L. Director of Organization 
Harry E. O'Reilly meets the charming 
Paul Sparks family. Brother Sparks 
(holding son) is executive secretary of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor 


Genera! Counsel J. Albert Woll Just back from his post in Asia, Seima M. Borchardt was member 
reporting on the legal picture Dick Deverall spoke convincingly of delegation from the Teachers 


These delegates were 
on the job as the 
representatives of 
the Grain Millers. 
President Sam Ming 
is second from left 





governments on the other, Sefior 
Aguirre reported. He said democracy 
and free trade unions have suffered 
particularly in Argentina, Peru and 
Venezuela. The C.I.T. has made lit- 
tle or no progress in Nicaragua and 
the Dominican Republic, he related. 
Dictators are in power in those small 
countries. 

“TheC.I.T.’s present major strength, 
outside of the United States and Can- 
ada,” Brother Aguirre said, “remains 
in Cuba, Brazil, Chile, Colombia and 
Costa Rica.” 

At the opening of the afternoon 
session, with the concurrence of the 
delegates, Secretary Meany inserted 
in the record messages from the Co- 
operative League of the United States, 
the Government of India Press Work- 
ers Union, the March of Dimes and 
other groups. The message from In- 
dia, signed by R. K. Mitra, vice-presi- 
dent of the union, after conveying 
felicitations to the A. F. of L., said: 

“The West should not fail to recog- 
nize that Nehru is the spirit of New 
Asia and that the rising tide of na- 
fionalism here is out to tear asunder 
the monster of communism and im- 
perialism and all forms of exploita- 
tion.” 

As previously decided by the con- 
yention, the annual election of officers 
was the matter coming before the dele- 


gates at this point. President Green, 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany and all 
thirteen vice-presidents were unani- 
mously reelected. Mr. Green, follow- 
ing his reelection, recalled some of 
the notable struggles of organized 
labor in times past and underscored 
the importance of achieving victory 
on Election Day over today’s Con- 
gressional enemies of labor. 

“I promise and pledge to you this 
afternoon,” Mr. Green said, “that I 
will give to you in the coming year, 
as I have every year since I have been 
serving you, all that I have in a most 
aggressive way. There will be no 
limit upon the service I shall try to 
render you. * * * 


“Let us work and fight and serve 
together, determined that the great 
objectives that we have sought to 
reach will be partially reached at 
least, and we will establish here in 
America the principles of freedom, 
liberty and justice as they have never 
been established here before.” 

Vice-President Daniel J. Tobin, 
president of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, in an unusual 
seconding speech for Secretary 
Meany, voiced high praise of the 
nominee. 

“To my mind, George Meany is 
one of the great men in the labor 


On convention’s eve, reporters interviewed Mr. Green 
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News writers. sent out 
thousands of words 


movement,” Vice-President Tobin de- 
clared. 

In a response following his reelec- 
tion, Mr. Meany expressed his deep 
appreciation for the confidence again 
reposed in him and then said: 

“In this worldwide struggle that we 
are facing, I think we should always 
keep most prominently in our minds 
the fact that the achievements of this 
great American Federation of Labor 
have been made under a system of 
government in which it is possible to 
have a free labor movement. 


‘Our Country First’ 


“And so, in the days that lie ahead, 
let us keep prominently in our minds 
the fact that the security of our coun- 
try must come first in our thoughts, 
in a spirit of enlightened self-interest, 
because it is not possible to retain the 
benefits that this great Federation of 
Labor has brought to the working 
people of America, or to improve on 
those benefits, unless our system of 
government and our country itself are 
secure.” 

The convention authorized the Ex- 
ecutive Council to designate next 
year’s fraternal delegates to Great 
Britain and Canada and to select the 
city for the 1951 convention. Cities 
actively seeking the next convention, 
as reported to the (Turn to Page 18) 
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President Green was mighty happy 
on donning his Texas sombrero. 
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The chiefs of three important State Federations 
of Labor in the industrial East. Left to right, 
Kenneth J. Kelley, secretary, Massachusetts; 
James L. McDevitt, president, Pennsylvania; and 
Thomas A. Murray, president, New York State 


Carl Mullen was delegate 
of Indiana State Federation 
of Labor. He’s president 


Fraternal delegates from Italy, Luigi Morelli 
and Enrico Parri, in a huddle with Bill Green 


Anthony Valente of the Textile Workers (left) chats 
with Roger Provost, fraternal delegate from Canada 


Lawrence Hair of New 
Zealand told of battle 


against Commies there 


Labor journalists 
took a little time out 
for a cocktail party 











Australia’s Tom Daugherty told how 
unionists were persecuted in old days 


convention, are San Francisco, De- 
troit, Boston, Miami and Atlantic 
City. 

J. Albert Woll, general counsel of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
reported to the convention on labor’s 
legal problems and activities during 
the past year. He told how organ- 
ized labor is still bedeviled by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the Lea Act, the 
Hobbs Act and various restrictive 
state laws. 

After mentioning various outstand- 
ing Supreme Court decisions handed 
down during the tribunal’s last term, 
Mr. Woll said: 

“While the Supreme Court has ex- 
pressed a willingness to annul state 
anti-labor legislation that is in con- 
flict with federal labor legislation in 
the same field and affecting the same 
subject matter and, indeed, has nulli- 
fied state legislation covering a sub- 
ject matter already covered by federal 
law but not in conflict with the fed- 
eral law, it has otherwise become 
increasingly reluctant to set aside 
anti-labor state legislation on consti- 
tutional grounds.” 

The A. F. of L. attorney pointed 
out that the Supreme Court in recent 
years has wandered from the doctrine 
that picketing is the equivalent of 
free speech and now, under certain 
circumstances, allows injunctions 
against picketing to stand. 

Mr. Woll commented on this year’s 
decisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and hailed the dismissal 
of biased Robert Denham as general 
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counsel of the Labor Board. Denham 
was fired by President Truman two 
days before the convention opened. 

J. Scott Milne, fraternal delegate 
of the International Labor Press of 
America, was recognized by Presi- 
dent Green. Brother Milne, who is 
secretary of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, pre- 
sented a comprehensive report for the 
I.L.P.A. This report outlined the 
work of the I.L.P.A. during the year 
and covered: the high spots of the 
two-day I.L.P.A. convention held just 
prior to the opening of the A. F. of L. 
convention. Mr. Milne said the 
I.L.P.A. is determined to continue 
an aggressive campaign to eradicate 
“racket” sheets. 

“The labor press, by frank admis- 
sion of the heads of international un- 
ions, has been highly instrumental in 
organizing the unorganized and in 
carrying on educational programs 
and safety projects for the good of 
the membership,” Mr. Milne declared. 
“Often our labor publications are do- 
ing a splendid job with decidedly 
limited staffs and funds. 

“The International Labor Press of 
America is anxious to tell the story 
and sell the policies of the American 
Federation of Labor everywhere. 
* * * With the backing of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the en- 
couragement and support of all our 
unions, that job will be done.” 





Irving Brown, A. F. of L. repre. 
sentative in Europe, was introduced 
and proceeded to deliver a most in- 
teresting address. Brother Brown 
urged that American mobilization in- 
clude the sending to Western Europe 
of fully armed troops, planes and 
ships as quickly as possible. 

He declared Eastern Europe has 
“the potential seeds of the destruc- 
tion of the Bolshevik regime.” The 
peoples of Eastern Europe, he assert- 
ed, are our allies. 


Must Net Ignere Labor 
Brother Brown called for a strength- 
ening of the role of the free trade 
unions in the economies and govern- 
ments of Western Europe. 
“Employers and the governments 
of France and Italy, in preparing 
their present rearmament programs, 
cannot ignore the just demands of the 
workers and the non-Communist 
trade unions for improved wages and 
working conditions,” the A. F. of L.’s 
European representative said. 
“European governments must also 
grant greater recognition and partici- 
pation in the national programs for 
industrial and military mobilization. 
Workers can resist only if they feel 
that a status of equality—both as to 
privilege and sacrifice—is being 
granted to their representatives.” 


[The report on the fifth and sixth days 
of the 1950 convention and additional con- 
vention pictures will appear next month.] 


L. M. Raftery of Painters (left) and James Suffridge of Retail Clerks 
discuss an issue. 


In center background, Painters’ head, L. P. Lindelof 
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SPIRIT of determination 
to break the tradition of a 
light vote in non-Presiden- 
tial election years marked 
the meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee of Labor’s League 
for Political Education, which was held 
in Houston on Saturday, September 23. 
The meeting, which lasted two and 
one-half hours, was presided over by 
William Green, chairman of Labor’s 
League, who called for a record turn- 
out of working people and their fam- 
ilies at the poils on November 7. It 
was the light vote in 1946, Mr. Green 
recalled, that brought in the reaction- 
ary Congress which passed the disas- 
trous Taft-Hartley Act. 

An interesting and enlightening ‘re- 
port was presented to the meeting, on 
behalf of the League’s Administrative 
Committee, by George Meany, L.L.P.E. 
secretary-treasurer. This committee, 
which has thirty members, is charged 
with the responsibility of supervising 
the work of the organization. 

Mr. Meany reported that this year 
L.L.P.E. has collected $402,000 (up to 
%ptember 22) in voluntary individual 
contributions to the political fund. 
For the educational fund, he said, the 
League has received $209,000. 

In addition to the question of 
finances, Mr. Meany reported on the 
educational and public relations activ- 
ities of the League. Subjects covered 
included the League Reporter, the 
weekly tabloid now in its second year 
of publication; the coast-to-coast 
broadcasts of Frank Edwards, the 
League’s radio department, various spe- 
cial services offered the labor press, the 
publication and distribution of voting 
records and fact books, and the use of 
car cards in a number of cities. 

Pointing out that all political experts 
agree that “the bigger the vote, the 
more pro-labor candidates get elected,” 
the League’s secretary-treasurer called 
for . tremendous effort to get out an 
unprecedented off-year vote this No- 
vem ber, 

“The fellow who wins,” Mr. Meany 
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Director Joseph Keenan addressing National Committee meeting 


emphasized, “is the fellow who gets 
the votes out. Our experience in this 
work indicates more and more each day 
that, in the final analysis, it is the old- 
fashioned political method that wins 
campaigns.” 

Following Mr. Meany’s report, 
Chairman Green introduced Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, one of the 
very few liberal Republicans in Con- 
gress. In his address the Senator said: 

“Three years of experience under the 
Taft-Hartley Act have proved that it 
is an act of legislative hypocrisy.” 

Senator Morse cited several cases in 
which, under cover of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, anti-labor employers have 
“lynched” the rights of American 
working people to organize and main- 
tain unions without fear and to engage 
in collective bargaining through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing. 

The Senator was followed to the 
microphone by Joseph D. Keenan, the 
earnest, indefatigable director of La- 
bor’s League. Brother Keenan de- 
scribed in some detail the viciousness 
of the underhanded campaigns of the 


reactionary, plutocratic combine in 
various states against honest, progres- 
sive legislators who faithfully protect 
the rights of the American people. He 
pointed out that organized wealth 
knows no party lines when a liberal is 
running. 

Mr. Keenan presented summaries of 
the political situation in various states 
and told his views, predominantly opti- 
mistic, of labor’s charces in crucial 
Senate and House con*sts across the 
country which will be decided on Elec- 
tion Day. 

“Never in the history of the labor 
movement in this country,” he said, 
“did it behoove us so much to get on 
our toes and stay in this fight.” 

Mr. Keenan made a special point of 
the contributions of the labor press. 
He said Labor’s League is receiving 
great help from the labor press in 
bringing the L.L.P.E. story to the peo- 
ple. In his travels about the nation, 
he has found no city where labor’s 
views and liberal candidates are ac- 
corded fair space and treatment in the 
daily newspapers, Mr. Keenan said. 
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The 1950 Convention 
T" HOUSTON convention reviewed the work of the 


Federation’s sixty-ninth year of service to the work- 

ers of the United States and made plans for our 
seventieth year. In the years since its organization in 
1881, the American Federation of Labor has become a 
national institution, responsible for promoting the eco- 
nomic welfare of wage-earners. Its primary objective 
has been to enable each wage-earner to have rights which 
are his by reason of the inherent dignity of man and 
which he must have to perfect his development. 

Foremost of these rights is that he shall be free to 
choose agents to negotiate contracts with employers fix- 
ing terms and conditions of work. When this right is 
established between unions and management, then work- 
ers are in a position to use collectively the medium used 
for all other business agreements—contracts. 

Wage-earners put first in their economic objectives 
wage increases and shorter hours, practical benefits that 
revolutionize living for the worker and his family. Be- 
cause American unions expect to make progress in our 
democracy which assures each individual rights as an 
essential participant in a dynamic economy, our unions 
put major emphasis on collective bargaining. 

Our union agreements include a wide range of pro- 
visions covering work conditions and relations. Negotia- 
tions are carried on with insistent determination, backed 
by sustaining compilations of facts and experience. Be- 
cause collective bargaining is our main dependence for 
progress, it has been more highly developed here than 
in any other country, and our contracts contain a greater 
variety of provisions which increase with the developing 
functions of unions. 

Thus the union agreement usually develops into a 
virtual charter defining the bases of human relations in 
the business undertaking with which it is negotiated and 
sets up the economic government under which workers 
in that company spend their work lives. 

As collective bargaining has developed, unions have 
found the need for dealing with problems common to 
all workers through legislation, state and national. We 
are careful that such legislation shall supplement—not 
replace—union functions. After minimum standards 
and practices have been proven by practical experimenta- 
tion, they are sometimes written into legislation to de- 
termine the floor of economic competition. Such law con- 
stitutes acceptance of trade unions as public policy and 
the guarantee of rights to union membership as a pub- 
lic responsibility. 

Trade unions, with their acceptance as members of 
workers in the same work who will meet requirements 
prescribed for all, are essentially democratic in nature. 
But the maintenance of democratic practice depends 
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upon the constant alertness of members to their rights. 

The American Federation of Labor, with voluntarism 
as its basic principle, has during its seventy years of 
leadership established among the wage-earners of this 
country faith in democratic practices in a free society 
as well as experience in democratic institutions. The 
nation has a priceless asset in our constructive labor 
movement, which has consistently rejected revolutionary 
methods and followed evolutionary objectives. 

When our rights are invaded, as they are by the re- 
strictions which the Taft-Hartley Act places upon long- 
established practices necessary for union effectiveness 
and by punitive regulations of collective bargaining, 
then we fight against injustice and denial of rights 
until we establish equality of opportunity to promote 
our welfare. That is the meaning of our intensive cam- 
paign to be decided by the November election. We are 
mobilizing our political strength to defeat those who 
would retain Taft-Hartley and to elect those candidates 
who are pledged to repeal it. 


Organization for Defense 
Yl": INVASION of South Korea by the armies from 


the Soviet-controlled section of the country made 

unmistakably clear that the military defeat of the 
Axis in 1945 had not brought peace for the Allied nations 
nor for the rest of the world. Instead, the U.S.S.R. in- 
stituted a cold war which was a conspiracy to rob other 
peoples of their freedom, their institutions and property 
and even the right to exist as nations. 

The methods of these conspirators were all-out diplory- 
acy to dominate by misrepresentation, by trickery and 
by concealed agents who posed as citizens of the country 
in which they lived. We have seen nations on the peri- 
phery of old Russia absorbed into the orbit of the 
U.S.S.R. and dominated by a minority which had seized 
control in the name of communism. The United States 
State Department has published this summary: 

“Since 1945 the Soviet Union has taken some 7,500,- 
000 square miles of new territory and more than 
500,000,000 people under its control. It is now trying to 
extend its empire across Asia. 

“Soviet expansion has wiped out three nations— 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. It has reduced to servi- 
tude six nations which were independent before 1939— 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania and 
Czechoslovakia. Soviet leaders have marked Communist 
China for the same fate. 

“The people who have come under Soviet rule have 
lost not only their national independence but their in- 
dividual liberties. Each satellite is a police state on the 
the Soviet model. Its government is controlled—and 
often actually run—by Soviet agents. Its economy is 
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exploited for the benefit of the Soviet Union. Its people 
live in terror under the eyes of the secret police. They 
have no freedom to speak, to vote or to worship as they 
please. They can—and often do—disappear in the night 
to prison, concentration camp or death, and no one 
dares to ask what has become of them.” 

In addition, the U.S.S.R. is building up what it be- 
lieves to be invincible resources for world conquest. The 
U.S.A., on the contrary, was disarmed. Stalin, as 
reported by Winston Churchill, wartime Premier of 
Great Britain, has 175 active divisions, twenty-nine of 
which are armored divisions. The democracies of West- 
ern Europe have a mere twelve divisions, two of which 
are armored. 

According to the chairman of our House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, Stalin has 40,000 tanks—seven 
times as many as the United States. The Soviet Minister 
of Defense reports 19,000 aircraft, including jet planes 
designed for fighters and bombers. Stalin has 360 U- 
boats divided between the Atlantic and the Pacific. The 
Kremlin has conscripted German technicians, scientists 
and special engineers to develop new and more deadly 
weapons, such as target-seeking guided missiles. It 
is putting its war factories underground to protect 
atom bomb production and storage by radar, cosmic rays 
and most modern devices. Soviet Russia’s whole pro- 
gram depends fundamentally on forced labor. 

When the conspiracy phase of Communist operation 
in North Korea turned into an armed attack on South 
Korea, in defiance of the Charter of the United Nations, 
our government took action to fulfill its responsibilities. 
It proposed that members of the United Nations furnish 
military forces to stop the aggression and restore inter- 
national peace and security in that area. 

The United Nations mobilized military forces to de- 
feat the North Korean armies. That has been done in 
South Korea, but the defeat of the aggressors in North 
Korea and the restoration of constitutional government 
with policing to eliminate Communist intrigue yet re- 
mains. Statements of the leaders of the U.S.S.R. and of 
Red China indicate resistance in North Korea may be 
subsidized by men and arms. 

The U.S.S.R. respects only force. To live in peace 
with the men of the Kremlin, the U.S.A. and other coun- 
tries in the United Nations must be ready to maintain 
moral standards through their armed might and through 
the collective force of the United Nations. 

The conditions under which we launch our new de- 
fense production program are sharply different from 
those of 1940. Our economy is operating at a peak level, 
with over 61,000,000 employed in civilian industries. 
Manufacturing industries are turning out 75 per cent 
more products than they did ten years ago and agri- 
culture 27 per cent more. Our armed forces are to be 
increased from 1,300,000 to 3,000,000, instead of the 
12.000,000 peak strength in World War II. 

National production is now at a $275 billion level, as 
against $101.4 billion in 1940. Personal income is now 
approximately at a $216 billion level, while ten years 
age it was $78.3. In 1940 the employed civilian labor 
force was 55,600,000, with 400,000 in the armed forces 
an’ 8,000,000 unemployed, while in September, 1950, 
the labor force totalled 63,567,000, of whom 61,226,000 
were employed and 2,300,000 unemployed. 
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We approach our defense problems with these ad- 
vantages: greater production capacity and larger ex- 
perienced labor force, defense-sized needs instead of 
battle requirements, plants ready and available for de- 
fense production. Balanced against these advantages 
are fewer sources available for increasing the labor 
force and the fact that displacement of civilian produc- 
tion must be selective, and, without the hazards of the 
battlefield, it is more difficult to dramatize the need for 
restraint and sacrifice. To keep people aware of dangers, 
facts should be readily available for all in order that 
their responsibilities may be obvious. 

After the Korean war is ended there may be another 
interim with cessation of military fighting in which the 
U.S.S.R will complete her preparations for all-out armed 
aggression. Democratic countries in which citizens ex- 
ercise individual rights must continue their prepara- 
tions for defense against the emergencies which the 
Kremlin will continue to create in their total battle for 
world conquest. 

Defense production in the United States will com- 
prise a little more or less than one-tenth of total pro- 
duction, increasing from an annual level of $15 billion 
to $30 billion, by the middle of 1951. While some 
civilian production will be curtailed, production facilities 
should be expanded as manpower and raw materials 
permit. 

This background does not present the same compelling 
need for sacrifices as does the battlefield, but the Korean 
and other experiences have shown that no responsible 
nation can afford not to prepare its defenses against 
danger sure to come. To do otherwise is to sacrifice life 
needlessly or to risk extinction as a nation. 

With consumer production dominant over war pro- 
duction, it will be most difficult to maintain national co- 
operation in making controls effective. Black markets 
would flourish and inflation grow rampant. But co- 
operation can be maintained if the peril of inflation 
is understood. 

An unbalanced budget and the inflationary conse- 
quences of large public indebtedness are conditions 
favorable to inflation. Further influences are the boom 
due to expansion of production, the rise in the cost of 
living, increases in wage and salary rates, increased 
activity on the stock exchanges, etc. 

With the Inchon landing the sensitive daily price in- 
dex of the Bureau of Labor statistics took a turn down- 
ward. This trend could be strengthened by those who 
control industries if they had readily available informa- 
tion to guide and organization to enable them to take 
effective action. Such a function and organization would 
seem the first responsibility of the new Stabilization 
Authority. 

If the Director of Economic Stabilization seeks the 
cooperation of management and workers for preventing 
inflation and keeps both parties informed of trends, self- 
interest will lead the majority to anti-inflationary poli- 
cies and mandatory power in reserve would keep the 
minority in line. Trade associations and trade unions 
would police agreements they reach with the Stabiliza- 
tion Authority. Collective bargaining within the price 
agreements reached should continue. Production in- 
creases and lowering of costs of production would be- 
come properly the basis for wage increases. 
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Already the Defense Administration has set up volun- 
tary rationing of key war materials to be policed by the 
industries and a few government inspectors. Business- 
men are accepting responsibility, for they realize that 
the probable duration of defense production is long, and 
mandatory controls will mean the development of a 
bureaucracy which would inevitably extend its power 
over civilian as well as defense production. 

Voluntary controls of selected prices of key commod- 
ities, with voluntary rationing and allocation of the 
same commodities, is plainly the best procedure for our 
defense and civilian production program. 
already feel the pinch of price increases and alone are 
helpless as their dollars lose value. Nothing so quickly 
breaks morale and makes for panic as dollar deprecia- 
tion, which falls especially hard on fixed-income persons. 


the facts. 
Workers 





The rousing of a strong approval for a stabilization 
program under the Stabilization Authority is the bes: 
way to check those who would otherwise thoughtless], 
or in self-defense cause inflation. 
approval of hoarding and price profiteering can make 
such practices too unpopular to continue. Even in the 
Herculean effort of World War II, 60 per cent of all 
industry was under voluntary price controls before the 
mandatory program was started. 

A free people can discipline and police itself if given 


Employers, workers and consumers should attack 
these problems like free men and assume their moral 
responsibility. Taxes, credit controls and authorization 
of mandatory controls in reserve supporting voluntary 
machinery are policies suited to our immediate future. 


Handicapped Workers Make tood 


HE American Federation of Labor has 

always had a deep interest in the prob- 

lems of handicapped workers. The 
Federation has always believed that handi- 
capped workers are entitled to an oppor- 
tunity to be productive and to earn a liying 
for themselves and their dependents. 

It has been estimated that there are at 
least 6,000,000 physically handicapped 
workers.in the labor force of the United 
States. The productiveness of an undeter- 
mined number of these—certainly large— 
can be stepped up by improved placement 
procedures or by physical rehabilitation and 
training for better jobs. It is believed that 
an estimated minimum of at least 1,000,000 
persons presently not in the labor force can 
be added to it if rehabilitation facilities, 
including training, are expanded and fully 
utilized, and if employers everywhere can 
be persuaded to give the qualified physi- 
cally handicapped worker an even break. 

When there is added to these millions the 
estimated 250,000 persons who are disabled 
every year through various causes, at least 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 persons can be re- 
garded as the physically handicapped work- 
ing population of the United States. 

Experience has shown that handicapped 
workers, when placed in jobs that are suit- 
able, usually measure up in every way. 
Employers have found that the combination 
of the right job and a qualified physically 
handicapped worker spells good business. 
Many thousands of handicapped workers 
have proved that they are equal and not 
infrequently superior to other workers in 
their job performance. And in today’s de- 
fense emergency handicapped workers are 
doing their share in the way of valuable 
service to Uncle Sam. 

Thus, for example, there are more than 
2,500 disabled veterans currently employed 
by the Navy Bureau of Ordnance in its field 
activities throughout the country. These 
handicapped workers, including men rated 
100 per cent disabled by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, are “as efficient, adaptable and 
dependable as their more fortunate co- 
workers,” says Rear Admiral A. G. Noble, 
chief of the Navy Bureau of Ordnance. 
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Working steadily and successfully at an 
electrician’s bench in the Naval Gun Fac- 
tory in Washington, D.C., is Hugh Pendle- 
ton, 58, a member of Local 27, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. In 1922 
he was seriously injured when a scaffolding 
gave way. From the end of his hospitaliza- 
tion until two years ago, year after year, 
he worked only intermittently. The length 
of employment depended upon how long he 
could stand up in jobs where placement 
had taker no account of limitations due to 
his disabilities. 

But at the Gun Factory all this changed. 
Pendleton has been there for the past two 
years. He is doing very well. The selective 
placement system is the explanation. 

In private industry, too, there are through- 
out the country many thousands of living 
examples of the fact that the physically 
handicapped can do work that is more than 
satisfactory. One of these is Hezekiah J. 
Lewis, 49, a native of Alabama. A deaf- 
mute since birth, he has held his own in 
printing jobs in a number of cities. He is 
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with a handicap is entitled to a chance to work and earn 








a member in good standing of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, Local 101. 

President Truman says: 

“Those who are physically handicapped 
are often cut off from making their inde- 
pendent contribution to the welfare of all 
and are reduced to being dependen: on 
others. In many instances this is unneces- 
sary. They can do as much and earn as 
much as the physically perfect, if they are 
guided to the right job and accepted on 
their merits. In this way they can share in 
the greatest satisfaction of American life— 
to be independent and self-supporting.” 

Organized labor is cooperating whole- 
heartedly with the current compaign for 
increased employment of the physically 
handicapped. Trade unionists know that 
it is no more than plain justice that handi- 
capped citizens who can work very well if 
placed in the right jobs should be given the 
opportunity to be useful members of so- 
ciety. And unions want to make sure that 
any of their members who are or become 
handicapped will not be brushed aside. 
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A CHANCE FOR EVERY CHILD 


By OSCAR R. EWING 


LL of us want our children to 
get the best breaks we can pro- 
vide. But many times we run 

into problems that stump us. An- 
swers to some of the problems have 
been found. Answers to others have 
not yet been found. 

Through the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth in December we shall have the 
opportunity to help find answers to 
many of the latter. The aim of the 
conference is te provide every Ameri- 
can child with a fair chance in life. 

In cities, towns and counties 
throughout the nation, some 50,000 
citizen members of conference com- 
mittees are gathering data about what 
children have, what they need and 
how their needs can be best met. La- 
bor union members are on these com- 
mittees. Labor is likewise well rep- 
resented on state and national com- 
mittees for the coming meeting. 

How much all these groups are 
accomplishing will become apparent 
when the delegates, 5,000 strong, 
gather in Washington, December 3 
to 7, to plan permanent programs 
based on the facts and needs they 
have discovered. 

Physicians, research scientists, edu- 
cators and others have made great 
advances in our knowledge of chil- 
dren and our skills in meeting child 
problems. But this fund of informa- 
tion is not used by many who deal 
with children, often because they do 
not know about it. In many cases 
vital services are not in effect because 
their importance is not known. One 
major task of the White House Con- 
ference will be to see that parents, 
teachers, doctors and all who affect 
the lives of our children shall have 
this knowledge at their fingertips and 
also the facilities to put it to work. 

For example, we have known for 
some time that applications of sodium 
fluoride will help protect a child’s 
teeth from decay. But at the present 
time only five per cent of our children 
receive such treatments. 

More and more, we are recognizing 
the fact that parents can handle be- 
havior problems much better if they 
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have professional help. Some schools 
and communities now offer very effec- 
tive mental health services. These 
services are invaluable to parents and 
children in helping to check unhealthy 
behavior traits. 

We know a great deal about the nu- 
tritional needs of our children. Most 
of us take for granted that the exist- 
ence of this knowledge means that 
it is being used. That is not always 
so. There are still many children 
who do not receive the kind of nour- 
ishment they need to build healthy 
bodies and protect them from disease. 

The conference will work on the 
educational needs of children. School 
is the place where a child not only 
learns factual lessons; it is also the 
place where he develops the patterns 
for working and for adjusting to oth- 
ers which he will carry into his adult 
life. His teacher, next to his parents, 
is probably the person most influential 
in equipping him for life. 


_ teacher should have the op- 
portunity to learn how to de- 
velop the best abilities in children, 
how to give each child a certain 
amount of individual attention, how 
to offer each child first-hand experi- 
ences in democratic citizenship. 

We know that too many teachers 
are underpaid, too many schools are 
overcrowded, too many antiquated 
educational practices are still followed 
in some areas. It is up to us to cor- 
rect these conditions, for education is 
the very foundation of our democracy. 

Another major concern is the se- 
curity of our children. Today’s child, 
like today’s adult, pays the price in 
insecurity for our failure to keep pace 
in social progress with our breath- 
taking speed in technological advance- 
ment. 

Yet, in spite of the basic insecuri- 
ties of our time, there are practical 
ways of increasing the personal and 
economic security which every child 
needs. This knowledge can be put to 
practical use by parents and teachers 
throughout the land. 

The Conference on Children and 


Youth can be the start of a movement 


which will give every American child 
a chance to develop into an adult who 
will be as superior to today’s adult as 
the modern car is to the 1918 model. 
We now have the professional and 
scientific know-how to produce such 
human improvements, and we’re on 
the threshold of learning even more. 

Whether these tremendous potenti- 
alities are realized for your child de- 
pends on you as an individual and as 
a member of organized labor. How 


much this White House Conference 


does to alter and improve opportuni- 
ties for your child depends greatly 
upon how much you and your union 
put into it. 

Is your local union represented on 
your local White House Conference 
committee? Are the members of 
your union kept informed about the 
facts being discovered and the plans 
being made? How much influence 
are they wielding in your own home 
town, where the real power of this 
conference must be felt? 

The four White House Conferences 
which have been held before—one 
each decade since 1909—have had a 
lasting influence upon the health and 
welfare of American children. The 
first one led to the creation of the 
Children’s Bureau. The others con- 
tributed to programs which reduced 
child death rates, provided basic pro- 
tections for dependent children and 
reduced child labor. 

The coming conference will be 
broader and potentially far more val- 
uable than any of its predecessors. 
It is dedicated to the high goal of 
developing in children “the mental, 
emotional and spiritual qualities es- 
sential to individual happiness and to 
responsible citizenship.” 

Some may say that we cannot de- 
vote more time and energy to children 
when our nation is engrossed in a 
ceaseless struggle to establish peace 
for all the world. But we have 
learned that maintaining peace re- 
quires infinitely greater skill than 
waging war. If we are to have any 
peace in this world, we must teach our 
children the skills by which peace is 
secured and held. 
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RADIO MUST SERVE 


HERE are in this country today 

some 16,000,000 men and wo- 

men who are members of labor 
unions. These men and women of 
organized labor are heads of families 
and as such they pay taxes, own 
homes or pay rent and worry about 
paying their bills. They worry about 
better schools and fixing streets and 
what to do about corrupt politicians 
and about all the other things that the 
heads of families worry about in all 
the towns and villages of this country. 

These 16,000,000 members of or- 
ganized labor are the wage-earners 
whose families make up over 50,000,- 
000 people, American people. They 
are active members of their communi- 
ties, because they are proud of and 
anxious for their home towns, their 
neighborhoods, their nation. Because 
of this concern about the future of 
their country and their communities, 
these 50,000,000 people are interested 
in the future of radio and television. 

Organized labor and its members 
have come a long way since 1934, the 
year of the Wagner Act and the Com- 
munications Act. They’ve grown men- 
tally and spiritually. They realize that 
they have a responsibility to their 
communities. 

Unions raised more money for the 
Red Cross and infantile paralysis in 
1950 than ever before. Unions send 
members to Harvard and Princeton 
on scholarships. Unions publish over 
800 publications with a combined 
circulation of over 25,000,000, and 
unions own and operate six radio 
stations. 

These stations function not as spe- 
cial pleaders for unions and union 
members; they function as community 
stations. These labor stations think in 
terms. of “the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.” 

Those six words—the public inter- 
est, convenience and necessity—are 
the essence of our present national 
policy for radio and television. That 
policy was not conceived overnight; it 
came about after years of chaos in the 
industry, after long months of hear- 
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By M. S. NOVIK 


Radio Consultant to Labor 


ings before Congress and after the 
objections of non-commercial organi- 
zations had almost revised the entire 
concept of broadcasting. Those hear- 
ings resulted in Congress passing the 
Communications Act of 1934 and 
creating the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

It was during those hearings that 
Herbert Hoover said: 

“It is inconceivable that we should 
allow so great a possibility for serv- 
ice, for news, for entertainment, for 
education and for vital commercial 
purposes to be drowned in advertising 
chatter.” 

During these hearings it was also 
proposed that a percentage of all fre- 
quencies be set aside for the exclusive 
use of educational, religious and other 
non-profit groups. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters intervened and convinced Con- 
gress that broadcasting stations should 
serve the public as a whole, in the 
public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity, and that there was no need to 
allocate frequencies for the use of 
special groups. 

The N.A.B. defined what it meant 
by public interest, convenience and 
necessity—‘‘such service necessarily 
includes the broadcasting of a consid- 
erable portion of programs devoted to 
education, labor, agriculture and simi- 
lar activities concerned with human 
betterment.” 

That is our present policy for radio 
and television, a policy that the indus- 
try helped put into the law. Those 
who want a new policy are those who 
have not lived up to it all these years. 

Too many broadcasters forgot the 
public interest clause too soon after it 
was written, and by their actions and 
attitudes they deluded those who fol- 
lowed them into radio. To these new 
owners and operators and executives 
radio was a gold mine and the public 
interest policy was just a phrase, 
something to be given lip service or 
ignored. ' 

This kind of thinking results in an 
official of the industry saying, at a re- 


cent N.A.B. convention, “a program is 
the pause between two commercials” 
and “all programs must be done out 
of the sales department.” 

That man’s job is to help radio sta- 
tions make more money. He’s doing 
his job. But he is also forgetting 
radio’s public responsibility. 

This same blind spot to community- 
interest programming enabled Wayne 
Coy, the F.C.C. chairman, to tell 
about the station operator who point- 
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ed with pride to his sign-on and sign- 
off as his only examples of local live 
programming. 

Broadcasters argue that competi- 
tion is so keen, the future so uncertain 
and costs so high that they must get 
in all the revenue they can. The in- 
dustry has had so many lush years 
that too many broadcasters have 
chosen to forget the rules under which 
they were licensed to operate. 

The mistakes made in radio are 
now being made in television, for the 
TV operators point to their expenses 
and say they must sell as much time 
as possible to cut their losses. But 
why did they go into television? Ob- 
viously because they knew that an 
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F.C.C. license in radio was a gold 
mine and expected a TV license to be 
the same. They knew what TV would 
cost before they went into it. They 
knew, or should have known, what 
that F.C.C. license required in terms 
of public-interest programming. They 
have a right to expect profits and they 
have a responsibility to know their 
costs, but they also have a responsi- 
bility as broadcasters. 


They put their manpower and 


brainpower into producing commer- 
cial programs and forgot all about 
educational programs. Some forgot it 
until Jack Gould of the New York 
Times did a column on the surveys 
made by schools in communities in 
Connecticut and New Jersey. Then, 
suddenly realizing that they had been 
caught off base, they rushed to do 
something about it. 


HAT can be done? The best 

time was commercial, the best 
manpower and brainpower was tied 
up with commercials. So we have 
the spectacle of one of the biggest 
and oldest television stations in the 
country spotting an educational pro- 
gram for children on a Sunday after- 
noon. On Sunday afternoon—when 
bad weather is the only thing that 
would keep children at home. 

Unless the AM and FM and TV 
operators see to it that a considerable 
portion of their time and talent and 
skill—skill comparable to that put 
into commercial programs—is put 
into public service programs, then 
American broadcasting is in for 
trouble. The evidence is in the pro- 
gram schedule. 


Public service on the community 
level has almost disappeared. Stations 
no longer have either the will or ‘the 
ability. When a special local need 
arises most broadcasters are lost if 
they have to do more than use spot 
announcements. The special event de- 
signed to build an audience is a 
novelty. The special event aimed at 
solving a local problem is a rarity. 
And too many network public service 
programs have also gone by default 
because local stations didn’t use them. 

Under present regulations only the 
tights of minority and opposition po- 
litical parties are protected by the rule 
that requires equal air time for all 
political parties. But what about the 
nor-political rights of minority and 
9p} osition groups? 
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Recently a station in Detroit re- 
fused to air either side of a labor dis- 
pute because one side refused to par- 
ticipate. It was a clear-cut example of 
a broadcaster running from his re- 
sponsibility to serve the community. 
It was a clear-cut case of a broad- 
caster defaulting on his responsibility 
and permitting one side of a dispute 
to stifle discussion of that subject. 

The offender in this case was man- 
agement. By refusing to participate 
and by the station’s willingness to 
knuckle under, there came into effect 
an automatic management veto. And 
the community suffered because the 
public in Detroit could not get the 
airing of views and information on 
this issue, at least not on that station. 

This automatic veto policy is noth- 
ing new. Three years ago the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
advised one of the networks that it 
would no longer participate in any 
debate or forum programs, that its 
spokesman would not appear on the 
same program with the opposition. 
The network knuckled under. It 
changed the format and presented as 
separate programs the views of man- 
agement, labor and the farmers. This 
was second-best programming. It 
started a dangerous trend. 

Recently another network using 
representatives of management, labor 
and agriculture on the same program 


faced the same dilemma. In this case 
it was the Chamber of Commerce that 
refused to debate national issues. To 
the credit of that network, it refused 
to kill the program. It is not recog- 
nizing this automatic veto and is con- 
tinuing the program. 

Some broadcasters favor the auto- 
matic management veto because they 
agree with it. Too many other broad- 
casters tacitly approved this Big Busi- 
ness veto because they don’t want to 
get into a controversy. Others don’t 
know how, or don’t have the staff, to 
handle the situation. Instead of air- 
ing the issue on a public service basis, 
they offer to sell time to both sides. 

That is the easy way out; the 
broadcaster doesn’t have to worry 
about producing a program and all 
the headaches that go with it. But 
the easy way out is not the answer. 
American radio got where it is by 
controversy, by doing things new and 
different, by bringing the public news 
and information and entertainment 
such as it ever had before. 

What is needed today, especially 
with the crises now facing the world, 
is a reawakening of the desire to 
utilize radio and television not only 
for entertainment but also as a sound- 
ing board for those ideas and con- 
cepts that have made this country the 
great democracy that it is. 





20 Years Ago in the 
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HE only hope the wage-earner has 

is the union. As the fable of 
Aesop relates, it is a difficult job to 
break a bundle of sticks, but if the 
bundle is untied, the separate sticks 
may be broken with ease. Workers 
united in a union have real strength 
and can make their power effective. 
The union offers hope and opportunity 
and protection against exploitation. 

* 

BECAUSE the success of a firm’s op- 
erations is a vital factor to the work- 
ers employed, trade unions have the 
right to demand efficient management. 
Unions must demand efficiency not 
only in production and production 
methods. They must look further and 
see that the firm’s sales policy is suc- 


cessfully marketing the goods their 
members produce, that cost account- 
ing is adequate and accurate. 


© 

TO GIVE the history of the life of a 
local union means a study of the lives 
of human beings, their aspirations, 
their trials, joys and despair, hopes 
and failures. They are people who 
count little as individuals, but no 
sooner do they combine into a trade 
union than they become a social force. 
This organization that is of their 
making reflects their intelligence, 
shortcomings, aims and ideals. 


- 
DEVELOPMENT of union-manage- 
ment cooperation during the past dec- 
ade indicates a newly acquired con- 
sciousness on the part of trade unions 
that the prosperity of workers can 
come only with the prosperity of in- 
dustry and that wage-earners can pros- 
per only when the employer prospers. 
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Cincinnati Marches Again 


Modern, Alert Labor Movement Jolts Old Town Awake 


INCINNATI citizens in the 

C ranks of labor are not con- 

tent to sit by and see their fair 

city, which can boast of so many pro- 

gressive marks in history, misrepre- 

sented before the world by reaction- 
ary Senator Robert Taft. 

Today Cincinnati labor, along with 
its friends in all walks of life, is spark- 
ing its third campaign in the field of 
citizen participation at the ballot box. 

In 1947, roused by the threat of 
punitive laws in the state legislature 
and in Congress, provoked by the ar- 
rogance of a local anti-labor political 
machine and encouraged by liberals 
in the professions who were witnesses 
to the starvation of public health 
and welfare arms and the scandalous 
overcrowding in hospitals, Cincinnati 
labor launched its first counterattack 
to autocratic, anti-labor rule. 

The 1947 drive won a seat in the 
City Council for labor’s candidate. 
This upset the balance of power. For 
the first time in thirty-five years a 
Democratic mayor, of opposite politi- 
cal faith to his predecessor, was inau- 
gurated to preside at City Hall. 

The following year Labor’s League 
for Political Education, together with 
other labor groups, splintered the iron 
control of the reactionary, anti-labor 
Hamilton County machine. Five out 
of twelve friendly candidates were 
elected to the state legislature and also 
one of two local Congressmen. In 
the second Congressional contest we 
missed by only 3,000 votes. 

This year Cincinnati labor faces 
its toughest battle of the ballots. The 
workers of the city have directly 
challenged Robert Alphonso Taft’s 
claim to represent the people of Cin- 
cinnati and of the rest of Ohio in the 
United States Senate. 

Cincinnati is again on the march of 
progress. The labels of arch-conserva- 
tism and retrogression, which Senator 
Taft with his negativism and reaction 
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By JOHN J. HURST 


President, Cincinnati Central Labor Council 


has plastered on this historic city, are 
not accurate tags. Today the people 
of Cincinnati are not content to gaze 
backward. They look with alarm on 
the encroachments of blight and slums. 
They look forward to an urban re- 
development, to a revitalized city with 
modern expressways, efficient traffic 
distributors and a beautified Ohio 
River waterfront. With the people, 
through labor, more articulate in pub- 
lic affairs, these aspirations have-been 
given powerful impetus. 

Cincinnati’s A. F. of L. workers, 
through their Central Labor Council, 
which has been functioning continu- 
ously since the 1880s, have a heritage 
of progressive traditions. They could 
never be a subscribing party to the 
paralytic miasma of warped political 
thinking which of recent years has 
publicized itself as allegedly represent- 
ative of Southwestern Ohio. 


o its early days Cincinnati was 
a bustling center of commerce, 
with its people looking forward, ex- 
perimenting in new industrial and 
commercial techniques. Trade unions 
took root here and flourished. Cincin- 
nati working people wrote their record 
in American labor history. 

In 1824 Cincinnati was the scene of 
the meeting of such pioneer propon- 
ents of labor as Robert Owen and 
Josiah Warren, farsighted men whose 
brilliant thinking mapped the course 
of the cooperative movement. The 
city was the site of Warren’s experi- 
ment in work hours exchanged for 
goods in a business place which he 
called the Time Store at Fifth and 
Vine. 

In the 1840s Cincinnati attracted 
and witnessed the projects of Charles 
Fourier, famed pioneer social theor- 
ist. His village of Utopia was sup- 
ported by Albert Brisbane, Horace 
Greeley, Charles Dana and others. 

In Cincinnati were seen the great 


struggles of the Knights of Labor and, 
on their passing, the growth of the 
new A. F. of L. 

Cincinnati, which in the last cen- 
tury was the Queen City for the river 
packets, the goal of the overland roads 
and canals and a gateway to the South, 
will rise to modern levels of eminence 
if its working citizens succeed in mak- 
ing their voices heard through politi- 
cal expression. 

Cincinnati was once the convention 
center of the country. Its exhibitions 
and fairs attracted all America and 
were heralded in the capitals of 
Europe. Since antiquated facilities 
have lost the city these events, with 
their accompanying business and em- 
ployment, the Cincinnati labor move- 
ment has been calling for the erec- 
tion of a new convention and ex- 
hibition hall. In 1938 labor joined 
a hotel man in a campaign for such a 
municipal enterprise by bond issue 
and came within a razor’s edge of 
success. 

Last year the Central Labor Council 
again took up its program for a new 
convention hall. Business men and 
representatives of industry in public 
meetings supported the plan. By ac- 
tion of the City Council, the proposal 
is on its way for bond action in 1952. 

The people of Cincinnati can be 
thankful for the active interest of the 
Central Labor Council in a good 
municipal civil service system. In 1938 
the central body successfully fought 
for labor representation on the Civil 
Service Board, and the post was given 
to the president of the Labor Council, 
though he himself at the time was re- 
luctant to assume this added respon- 
sibility. Labor representation has been 
continuous since that time, and the 
Cincinnati civil service has become a 
model for the nation’s cities. 

Since the war the A. F. of L. un- 
ions in the city have revitalized the 


Union Label League. The League’s 
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activities increasingly channel labor’s 
mounting purchasing power toward 
the expansion of community-con- 
scious, square-shooting businesses. 

Labor has grown steadily in Cin- 
cinnati through regular organizing 
drives over the years. Organizing 
drives under the Central Labor Coun- 
cil following the enactment of the 
Wagner Act brought trade unionism 
to laundry workers, electrical work- 
ers, paper workers, packing house 
workers, bakery workers, hotel em- 
ployes, clerks, etc. A. F. of L. mem- 
bers increased from 40,000 to 70,000. 

In the 1940s organization progress 
in almost every category steadily en- 
larged the membership. And even of 
late years organization has gone for- 
ward, although it has, of course, .en- 
countered enormous obstacles because 
of the dastardly Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Cincinnati labor movement, 
thoroughly rooted in the old Ameri- 
can tradition, has been generally suc- 
cessful at the conference table. It has 
avoided strikes except as a last resort. 
It has made a record of phenomenal 
economic advancement, unblemished 
by such bitter chapters of industrial 
conflict as have unfortunately marked 
labor-management relations in many 
other industrial areas. 

With the local unions increasing 
and their membership expanding, the 
leadership of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil found that it was imperative to 
have a broad medium of information 
and communication. And so _ the 
Council’s newspaper, The Chronicle, 
which dates back to 1892 as the organ 
owned and published by the Council, 
was streamlined and expanded. From 
the late Thirties to today its circula- 
tion mailed into the homes of union 
members has stepped up from 300 a 
week to 30,000. 

With its increasing membership and 
The Chronicle’s expanding circulation 
giving the rank and file the neces- 
sary information by which to make 
good the maxim “in union there is 
strength,” the Cincinnati A. F. of L. 
has been able to chalk up some re- 
markable victories. Strikes have been 
won, organizing drives have been suc- 
cessfully conducted and toughly con- 
tested N.L.R.B. elections have pro- 
duced victories. 

In the civic sphere labor has seen 
the success of drives to end delay on 
the construction of a badly needed 
chronic disease hospital and old age 
home, a local veterans’ hospital and a 
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Sixth Street viaduct. There is confi- 
dence, too, that labor’s campaign for 
a modern convention and exhibition 
hall also will eventually see success. 

But powerful as the A. F. of L. 
unions in Cincinnati have become in 
numbers and economic strength, the 
realization is being sharply brought 
home to the organized workers that 
their wages, hours and working con- 
ditions and the very security of their 
organizations can be ciphered out by 
the political enemies of labor in the 
local and state legislatures and in 
Congress. 

The trade unionists of Cincinnati 
were in no mood to sit still for the 
assaults on their legitimate interests 
and welfare perpetrated by the Eigh- 
tieth Congress and the Ninety-seventh 
General Assembly of Ohio. The rec- 
ord of the first has been accurately 
described as one of “sustained attack 
on the American people” and the 
second has been characterized as the 
most irresponsible and cruel in the 
history of the state. 

In January, 1948, the officers of the 
Central Labor Council and representa- 
tives of all Greater Cincinnati and 


Hamilton County local uniens..for- 
mally organized this city’s unit of 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion. And from then on the movement 
to rouse the sleeping giant of labor 
citizenry has gathered momentum and 
enthusiasm. Some 50,000 new regis- 
trations have been entered in the fight 
for truly representative government. 

In 1948 members of the L.L.P.E. 
and its allies went to the polls and 
rocked the city’s Old Guard with a 
string of resounding victories. 

Now it is 1950 and Election Day 
is almost here. Taft, who has not 
backed away one iota from his align- 
ment with the vicious Eightieth Con- 
gress and the infamous Ninety-seventh 
Ohio General Assembly, is brazenly 
asking the electorate to return him 
to the U.S. Senate. 

The Cincinnati L.L.P.E.’s keynote 
is “finish the job of ’48!” The Queen 
City’s working citizens, their families 
and their friends are mobilized as one 
unit with this goal: to elect Joseph T. 
Ferguson as our new Senator, to re- 
tire Robert A. Taft permanently to 
private life and to restore Cincinnati's 
reputation as a progressive city. 


Persion of Laborers Dies 


| get: came September 29 to Sec- 
retary-Treasurer A. P. Persion 
of the International Union of Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers of America. He had served as 
a delegate at the American Federation 
of Labor convention in Houston, 
Texas, and returned to Washington by 
plane only a few hours before he 
passed away. He suffered a stroke 
from which he failed to rally. Brother 
Persion, a veteran figure in the Ameri- 
can labor movement, was 68. 

Born in Italy, the Laborers’ leader 
came to the United States in 1904. He 
joined the union five years later and 
immediately took a keen interest in 
trade union affairs. In 1910 he was 
named to the position of secretary- 
treasurer, and he had occupied that 
office continuously during the ensuing 
forty years. 

Brother Persion was highly regard- 
ed as a union administrator. He was 
well known throughout the labor 
movement. Interested in all impor- 
tant problems confronting organized 
labor, he was particularly concerned 
with the affairs of the building trades. 

Joseph Moreschi, president of the 
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union, and the officers of various other 
American Federation of Labor affil- 
iates familiar with his career paid 
high tribute to the quality of service 
rendered by Brother Persion. Funeral 
services were held in Washington on 
October 3. 

The survivors are Mrs. Persion, two 
daughters and a son. 
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bThirty-six hundred plumbers, mem- 
bers of Local 130, Plumbers’ Union, 
Chicago, have obtained an increase 
of 15 cents an hour in a new agree- 
ment negotiated with the Plumbing 
Contractors Association. 


>The 400 employes of the American 
Wood Products Corporation at Ma- 
rion, S. C., have voted to affiliate with 
the Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. 


bLocal 8, Typographical Union, St. 
Louis, has secured a wage raise of 
$2.50 weekly for about 800 printers 
on St. Louis newspapers. 


>The National Farm Labor Union, 
A. F. of L., has chartered its first local 


union in Puerto Rico. 


bLocal 18, Upholsterers International 
Union, Chicago, has won a retirement 
plan and a 10-cent hourly wage boost. 


Lébou NEWS BRIE 


>Local 482, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 


>Members of the Paper Makers Union 
at the Warrensburg (N.Y.) Pulp and 
Paper Company have won wage in- 
creases of 8 and 11 cents an hour. 
Employes at Doeskin Products, Mount 
Tom, Mass., have secured an 8 per 
cent wage increase. 


>Three thousand A. F. of L. Fish Can- 
nery Workers at Monterey, Calif., 
have won a 12-cent hourly wage in- 
crease in a new one-year agreement 
with the Monterey Fish Processors 
Association. 


bLocal 282, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, New York City, 
has obtained an increase for cement 
drivers bringing the daily wage up 
to $16. 


PLocal 2, International Chemical 
Workers Union, has obtained a pay 
raise at the Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, Md. 


Secretary Pat Gorman (left) and President Earl Jimerson inspect model of Meat Cutters’ new home 





Los Angeles, has secured wage in- 
creases ranging from 5 to 15 cents an 
hour for 300 workers in the Los 
Angeles belt industry. The contract 
was negotiated with the California 
Belt and Accessories Manufacturers 
Association. 


>The A. F. of L. Textile Workers at 
Bridgeport, Pa., have obtained a wage 
boost and a company-paid pension 
in a new contract negotiated with the 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Company 
of Bridgeport. 


>Members of the Laborers, Operating 
Engineers and Painters employed by 
the city of Chicago have won a wage 
boost. 


bLocal 1608, Upholsterers, has 
secured a general 5-cent hourly pay 
raise for workers at the Jackson Wood 
Products Company, Chicago. 
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bLocal 669, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has secured wage boosts of 6 to 11 
cents an hour and a company-paid 
health and accident plan in a new con- 
tract with the Douglas-Lomason Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


>The Bakery Workers in Peoria, IIl., 
have gained a $2 weekly pay hike 
through an agreement reached with 
eleven bakeries in the area. 


bLocal 196, Tobacco Workers, has 
obtained an hourly wage raise of 7 
cents at the Pinkerton Tobacco Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 


bLocal 96, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has obtained a 10-cent 
hourly pay hike for employes of four 
truck and transfer firms in Topeka, 
Kans. 


bFederal Labor Union 19985, Keno- 
sha, Wis., has obtained a 10-cent 
hourly package wage boost in a con- 
tract negotiated with the Frost Manu- 
facturing Company. 


ection 66, Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen, has gained 
wage increases of $4 to $16 a week 
for 203 employes of the Foster 
Wheeler Company, New York. 


bLocal 257, Coal and Ice Drivers, Mil- 
waukee, has obtained a 15-cent hourly 
Wace raise and holiday and vacation 
benefits in a new agreement. 


Sixteen thousand members of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joi: ers have won a 15-cent hourly pay 
hik» in the San Francisco Bay area. 
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bLocal 585, Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers, has gained 
a 10-cent hourly wage boost and va- 
cation benefits in a contract negotiat- 
ed with the Vincennes Steel Company, 
Vincennes, Ind. 


>The Sheet Metal Workers in Dallas, 
Tex., have won a 1214-cent hourly 
pay increase in an agreement with the 
Dallas County Construction Employ- 
ers Association. 


Division 517, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, has gained a 5- 
cent hourly pay raise for drivers of 
the Chicago and Calumet District 
Transit Company ane Gary Railways. 


>Local 205 of the Office Employes has 
signed a two-year contract covering 
800 workers of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


>Federal Labor Union 24410 has won 
a 10-cent hourly wage boost for metal 
miners in a new contract with the Cli- 
max Molybdenum Company, Denver. 


dA. F. of L. Blacksmiths at the Se- 
attle, Wash., branch of the Reynolds 
Metals Company have won a 10-cent 
hourly wage boost. 


bLocal 201, Building Service Em- 
ployes, has won a 5-cent hourly wage 
raise for employes of the Desert Inn 


Hotel at Richland, Wash. 


Local 364, Chemical Workers, has 
secured a wage boost in a new con- 
tract with the Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Company, Louisville. 


PLocal 251, Municipal Employes, 
Omaha, has gained a $10 monthly 


wage increase for city workers. 


bLocal 89, Teamsters, has procured a 
17-cent hourly wage raise at furniture 
stores in Louisville, Ky. 


Teamsters in the Pacific Northwest put on a “Derby” of their own. 
The big race offered excitement galore and had a unique flavor 









bLocal 118, Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers, has secured a 171-cent 
hourly wage raise in a contract with 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 


bLocal 38, Coopers Union, has secured 
hourly wage boosts of 744 cents in 
contracts with the Chess and Wymond 
Company and the Bluegrass Cooper- 
age Company, Louisville, Ky. 


bLocal 4, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, has signed a three-year con- 
tract with wholesale bakeries in St. 
Louis which provides a 22-cent hourly 
wage boost for 1,250 employes. 


>Painters’ Local 596, Tucson, Ariz., 
has obtained a wage raise of 30 cents 
an hour in a two-year contract recent- 
ly negotiated with the contractors. 


>Federal Labor Union 21125 has ob- 
tained a 15-cent hourly wage raise for 
employes of the Blockson Company, 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Volz. 
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Detroit’s attractive ‘Miss A. F. of L.’ (seated) with attendants. 


Selection of labor’s beauty queen is traditional event in the city 


bLocal 767, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has won wage increases ranging from 
21% to 20 cents an hour and a health 
and accident insurance policy for 
workers at the Littite Foundry Com- 
pany, Port Huron, Mich. 


bLocal 3, Electrical Workers, has ob- 
tained a 10-cent hourly wage boost 
and a pension plan for employes of 
the New York and Richmond Gas 
Company, utility corporation serving 
Staten Island, New York City. 


>The Seafarers International Union 
and fifty-three steamship companies 
have reached agreement on a blanket 
contract which provides war risk in- 
surance and bonuses. 


bLocal 107, Laundry Workers, has 
obtained a wage increase for em- 
ployes of the laundry industry in 
Portland, Ore. 


bLocal 505, Upholsterers, has won 
wage boosts of 5 and 10 cents for 
employes of the Washington Mattress 
Company, Washington, D. C. 
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bFederal Labor Union 18704 has 
gained a general hourly wage raise 
of 6% cents and vacation improve- 
ments in a contract negotiated with 
the Anaconda Wire and Cable Com- 
pany, Anderson, Ind. 


>Chicago Photo-Engravers Union, Lo- 
cal 5, has won a $2 weekly pay raise 
for members employed on the Chicago 
Tribune, Sun-Times, Daily News and 
Herald American. 


bLocal 972, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has secured an 814-cent hourly wage 
raise and other improvements for 200 
employes of the Lauhoff Company, 
Danville, Ill. 


>The A. F. of L. Hotel Trades Council, 
New York City, has secured weekly 
pay raises ranging from $1.80 to $4 
for 35,000 workers in 176 hotels in 
the metropolis. 


PLocal 253, Butcher Workmen, has 
won a general hourly wage increase 
and other benefits in a contract with 
Darling and Company, Chicago. 





bLocal 9, Office Workers, has nego 
tiated a five-year contract with th: 
Milwaukee office of International Har 
vester which provides weekly wage in- 
creases and annual cost-of-living ad- 
justments. 


>The Insurance Agents Council has 
obtained wage increases for members 
in a new contract with the Provident 
Indemnity Insurance Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 


bLocal 18 of the International Jewelry 
Workers Union has secured wage in- 
creases of 5 to 20 cents an hour for 
workers employed by Coro, Inc., 
Providence, R.I. 


bLocal 1472, Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, has won a 5 per cent 
wage increase in a new agreement 
with the New Brunswick Telephone 
Company, St. John, N.B. 


>Federal Labor Union 21960, Mich- 
igan City, Ind., has secured wage 
boosts in an agreement negotiated 
with the Arno Tape Company. 


bLocal 89, Hat Workers, has obtained 
wage increases ranging from 5 to 10 
cents an hour for employes of Men’s 
Hats, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


bLocal 465, Electrical Workers, has 
won an hourly wage boost in a new 
contract with the San Diego Gas and 
Electrical Company, San Diego, Calif. 





a 


George J. Bott, 40, is the new 
general counsel of N.L.R.B. 
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>The Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers have won wage increases for 
employes at two Milwaukee paper box 
manufacturing plants, the Gaylord 
Container Corporation and the C. D. 
Baird Company. 


»Approximately 1,100 members of the 
Operating Engineers have gained an 
11-cent hourly wage increase in a con- 
tract with the Shell Oil Company’s 
Wood River Refinery, Roxana, Ill. 


>The Carpenters District Council in 
Pittsburgh has secured a 25-cent 
hourly wage hike for 4,900 members. 


Union Seores 
Stitzel-Weller 


The Stitzel- Weller Distillery, Inc., of 
Louisville, Ky., is stubbornly resisting the 
efforts of the A. F. of L.’s Distillery, Recti- 
fying and Wine Workers International Un- 
ion to institute throughout the distilling 
industry a uniform welfare program benefi- 
cial to the industry’s working people. 

This welfare program, the union points 
out in a statement, was instituted to protect 
and aid the union’s membership in coping 
with the hazards of illness, to provide needed 
hospitalization benefits and to give the work- 
er’s dependents a financial shield in the 
event of the breadwinner’s death. 

“Virtually all distillers have adopted the 
uniform welfare program through the proc- 
ess of collective bargaining with the union,” 
the statement issued by the Distillery Work- 
ers relates. “The glaring exception is Stitzel- 
Weller Distillery, Inc. 

“The Stitzel-Weller company has steadily 
resisted all efforts of the union to establish 
such a uniform welfare program in its es- 
tablishment. Moreover, it has actually em- 
barked upon a definite compaign to under- 
mine and sabotage the uniform program for 
the industry.” 

The A. F. of L. union emphasizes that this 
Kentucky distillery—it’s the producer of 
“Old Fitzgerald” whisky—is all alone in 
the industry in assuming a determinedly 
uncooperative, arrogant attitude toward the 
union-sponsored comprehensive program for 
the protection of the well-being of the work- 
ers in the distilling industry. 

The refusal of Stitzel-Weller to join in 
the uniform program already in operation 
throughout virtually all the rest of the in- 
dustry, and proving very satisfactory to the 
Wage-earners affected, must be regarded by 
working people as a high-handed action on 
the part of an employer apparently lacking 
in respect for the American process of col- 
lective bargaining, the Distillery Workers’ 
oficers, President Joseph O’Neill and Secre- 
tary Sol Cilento, declare. 

“The attitude manifested by the Stitzel- 
Well-r company in this vital matter involv- 
ing t1e welfare of the workers is most rep- 
tehe: sible,” says the union. “There is no 
Possi'le excuse or shadow of justification 
for te anti-union position adopted by this 
hold. it company.” 
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RECEIPTS 








Balance on hand, August 31, 1949..... Sepecuveces GRenEEEaS 
, tO RT ee $2,935,194.40 
Per capita tax subscriptions, THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST........ 338,817.13 
Paid subscriptions, THE AMERICAN 
PROTON Bike ok oct. ie 4,256.42 
Per capita tax from locals allocated to 
ER ee ee ‘ 192,181.04 
PP ee er dia 48,897.14 
Reinstatement fees............. sia 2,190.13 
IE an Sp Ak du bit 65a Mamabne 0+ ; 16,288.10 
Te as a nk ale eiee-« ore 4,675.00 
Premiums on bonds of officers of 
unions bonded through A. F. of L. 37,113.25 
Disbanded and suspended unions and 
miscellaneous receipts .......... : 20,147.03 
NU, 65556 0h och A055 EN $3,599,759.64 
Grand Total .......... 6 Sais. cic seed occe o> SRS AEI9 
EXPENSES ° 
Organizing expenses.............+.+. $996,562.71 
Ng a ee ee 881,154.17 
Office employes’ salaries.............. 339,376.16 } 
Administrative salaries............... 121,304.92 
Miscellaneous general bills........... 966,171.01 
Publishing THE AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
Ris Saws... cone Ts ne vidoe Sahls 167,134.72 
NN. WENN. dudicabibcedddsccdus 123,627.00 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions 
bonded through A. F. of L.......... 29,117.35 el 







EY bcc. cbe bus 6ahevedesaned ad $3,624.448.04 









Balance on hand, August 31, 1950.........+2+++++ $1,198,994.15 

















Monies deposited and invested as follows: 


U.S. Treasury Bonds 244%, maturity May 1, 1960... $100,000.00 
U.S. Treasury Bonds 214%, maturity May 1, 1961... 100,000.00 
U.S. Treasury Bonds 242%, maturity July 1, 1962... 100,000.00 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. (stock, 700 shares) . 15,000.00 
Federation Bank and Trust Co., New York (subject to - 

CO FE ae rs AE PEAR MOR ie pee 2,000.00 
City Bank (subject to check)...............0005: 5,000.00 
Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Mo. (savings 

EE | Cs scold a00:3 es ack Gckbk o's SAM a Eee eee 20,000.00 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (subject to 

RN ii pe ara Ee SR 0 eg SF ae 10,000.00 
Riggs National Bank (subject to check)........... : 


Secretary-T reasurer’s balance, August 31,1950...... 


GEorRGE MEANY 
Secretary-T reasurer 
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WHAT THEY WE 


David Dubinsky, president, Inter- 
national Ladies’ 


Garment Workers 
Union—The anti- 
labor, anti-social, 
anti-liberal ele- 
ments in our 
country are only 
too happy when 
registration of 
voters drops. 
Low registration 
and low voting 

spell victory for reaction, victory 
for the profiteers. On the other hand, 
heavy registration and a heavy vote 
always has resulted in victory for lib- 
eralism, victory for labor and for de- 
cent and fair city, state and national 
government. We are a democracy, 
and democracies prosper or fail de- 
pending on the interest their citizens 
display in the affairs of their govern- 
ments. The right to vote, the right 
to determine by a secret ballot who 
should be our Senators, our gov- 
ernors, our mayors is our American 
way of life. It is what freedom- 
loving people in other parts of the 
world have been fighting for genera- 
tions to achieve. A citizen who fails 
to vote is only half a citizen. 





Dave Beck, vice-president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters—I 
am confident that 
the one great re- 
sult which will 
come out of the 
situation in Asia 
is that we will at 
last bring to the 
attention of this 
country the abso- 
lute necessity of 
recognizing that, if we carry insur- 
ance on our lives for the protection of 
our families, if we carry fire insurance 
for the protection of our business, if 
we carry other instruments of protec- 
tion, then we will find it imperative 
from now on to carry insurance in the 
form of military preparedness for this 
government. Too long have we let 
communism spread itself, not only 
across this nation but across the en- 
tire world. I have no time for any in- 
dividual—I care not whether he is in 
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labor, whether he is in business, 
whether he is a member of the faculty 
of a university or what he is—who 
will not stand four-square and state 
where he is on the issue of com- 
munism. It is a lot of toramyrot for 
men to be talking about interference 
with their academic freedom or posing 
some other hyphenated question at a 
time when young America is defend- 
ing us with the sacrifice of its lives. 
We can solve the problem of com- 
munism in America only by dealing 
honorably between labor and indus- 
try. The greatest government that God 
ever founded in all the world is this 
government, and we must make our 
personal interests subservient to the 
interests of this country. 


Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of 
Labor—The great advance in trade 
unionism in this 
country, prior to 
the one starting 
in 1933, occurred 
during the First 
World War. Be- 
tween 1917 and 
1920 we had an 
increase from less 

. than 3,000,000 to 
over 5,000,000 union members. Due 
to the open-shop drives and union- 
busting practices of the 1920s, by 
1929 we were down to a figure that 
was slightly better than 50 per cent, 
or a little more than 3,000,000. By 
1933, that figure was down to almost 
2,500,000. Then Congress came to an 
appreciation that the one way this 
country’s economy could be built 
back was to increase the consuming 
and purchasing power of the Ameri- 
can people as a part of an over-all bal- 
anced economy. Great laws have been 
written since 1933, many of which 
have been improved in the last several 
years, but one of which, the Wagner 
Act, was emasculated in that period, 
Through the various loopholes and 
positive restrictions that are to be 
found in the Taft-Hartley Act, it is 
possible today for any employer 
who desires to avoid unionization to 
successfully avoid having a plant or- 
ganized. That is not healthy for 





America’s economy. The great ad 
vances that we have had since 193: 
can to a great extent be attributed t. 
the advance which has taken place i 
union organization in this country. 


John P. Frey, president emoritas, 
Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
L.—There is no 
complete history 
of the craft un- 
ions of antiquity. 
None will ever be 
written. The rec- 
ords of those un- 
ions were not 
kept. However, 
the student of to- 
day can discover ample evidence of 
their existence and the part they 
played. Evidently they took a promi- 
nent part in protecting the members’ 
wages and craft interests. In coun- 
tries where craftsmen had the rights 
of citizenship, as in Rome, they were 
also politically active, at times electing 
members to responsible public office. 
The craft unions of antiquity had no 
model to guide them. Their struc- 
ture, form of organization and by-laws 
grew in the most valuable school of all 
—the school of practical experience. 
Organization was a natural develop- 
ment, stimulated wholly by the devel- 
opment of craft skill and contact with 
others of the same craft. 





David A. Morse, director-general, 
International Labor Organization— 
Asia has emerged 
as a new, influen- 
tial and independ- 
ent factor in the 
world. Asia de- 
sires to meet her 
problems in a 
democratic way 
and through the 
democratic proc- 
ess, and to join as full and equal part- 
ner with her brothers in other parts of 
the world in achieving humane and 
decent standards of living and in pro- 
moting world peace. The immensity 
of the problems of Asia need not be 
restated. Everything needs to be done, 
every resource needs to be tapped, 
every bit of world public opinion 
needs to be brought to bear on the 
issues which reside in Asia. It is to 
the credit of the masses of the people 
of Asia that they have proceeded with 
dignity and understanding to reach 
their goal of political independence. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


AML Towether 


ig DID not take many days to get 
back into the swing of school, nor 
to resume all the activities which the 
fall season brings. For the boys and 
girls who were members of the Junior 
Unions of Plainview, the Labor Day 
celebration served as their first get- 
together. The following week, with 
the commencement of school, they im- 
mediately got under way with their 
fall and winter programs. 

Plainview was a well-organized 
town. There were several active Jun- 
ior Unions. There were locals in each 
of the four elementary schools, one in 
each of the two junior high schools 
and one big local at Central High 
School. 

Mr. Otis, the trade union adviser 
for the Junior Union locals, consid- 
ered his work with the young people 
most important, and when Cal Young 
and Ruby Foster asked for an appoint- 
ment with him after school one Friday 
he was eager to meet with them. Mr. 
Otis was in his office at the Central 
Labor Union building when they ar- 
rived. It was a little after 4 o’clock. 

“Well, my friends, what’s on your 
minds?” he asked. 

“Mr. Otis, I represent the high 
school local and Ruby represents the 
junior high local at Washington 
School,” Cal said. “We, that is, our 
locals, feel that we should have some 
kind of clearing house for our organi- 
zations so that we'll all know what 
we're doing.” 

“Like a central committee of some 
kind,” said Ruby. “You see, we had 
planned to use the big gym at the high 
school for a joint meeting of the jun- 
ior high locals. But the same day the 
seniors had planned big doings and, 
well, even though things finally did 
get straightened out, it wasn’t too sat- 
isfactory. A group of us decided that 
we would like to have a Central Jun- 
ior Union Committee, with representa- 
tives from each local, even from the 
elementary schools, and work together 
instead of always just wondering what 
the others are doing.” 

‘That seems like a very good idea,” 





declared Mr. Otis. “What do you pro- 


pose?” He looked from one to the 
other. 

“One or two elected representatives 
from each local to meet with you once 
a month or whenever you think best,” 
Cal said. “The representatives should 
give reports on what their local has 
done the past month and what it plans 
for the coming month. Ailso, if there 
are any projects for us all to be in on, 
like the Labor Union Fair, or other 
big celebrations, we can work together 
through the committee.” 

“Have you discussed this with your 
other members?” asked Mr. Otis. 

“We did at our last meeting,” an- 
swered Cal. 

“And we don’t have our next meet- 
ing until tomorrow,” said Ruby. 

“What was the reaction of your 
membership, Cal?” Mr. Otis asked. 

“Oh, most favorable. Of course, if 
Ruby will excuse me for saying so, 
we do have some members who don’t 
like to have anything to do with the 
younger kids, and they were opposed.” 

“You're excused,” said Ruby, smil- 
ing. “We have some kids who don’t 
like to be with the older ones, too, so I 
suppose we'll have the same problem.” 

“In spite of that, you think you 
should go ahead?” asked Mr. Otis, 
wanting to see all angles to the 
problem. 

“Yes,” declared Cal. “Mostly be- 


cause of it. We feel, or some of us 


feel, that even if we are all different 
ages, we are all working along the 
same lines. I pointed out to the others 
that my dad was years younger than 
my uncle and that Mr. Simpson, who 
lives across the street, is also years 
younger than my dad. But they all 
belong to the same union. So what 
difference does age make?” 

“We wouldn’t expect to hold our 
meetings together,” Ruby said. “We 
just want to be able to work together 
even though we are in our separate 
locals.” 

“I think you have the situation 
pretty well sized up,” said Mr. Otis. 
“Now, as to the organizing of your 
committee, I believe one member from 
each local is enough. I'll get around 
to your meeting tomorrow, Ruby, and 
will also try to meet with the children 
at the Lincoln School. If I have time 
I'll also drop over to the Main Street 
Building and see what those young- 
sters are doing.” 

“Some of the kids probably won’t 
have thought of it yet,” said Cal. “You 
may have to give them the idea.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” agreed Mr. Otis. 
“Tl call you both tomorrow night 
after the visits. In the meantime, you 
go ahead and elect your representa- 
tives if you wish. If the others have 
meetings during the next two weeks, 
we'll try to get around to them. By 
the way, Cal, could you ask a couple 
of your members to help out next Sat- 
urday afternoon with the elementary 
groups at the Gompers School and at 
the Longfellow School? They need 
help getting started. You can also 
help them select their representatives.” 

“Sure, I’ll see that we have someone 
at both places,” Cal said. “They be- 
gin at 2:30, don’t they?” 

“That’s right, and thanks a lot,” 
said Mr. Otis. “I’ve enjoyed our talk 
and I'll get in touch with you both 
tomorrow night.” 

Outside, Cal said: 

“T’ll be seeing you, Ruby. Thanks 
for coming with me today.” 

“Goodbye, Cal. I'll let you know 
how we make out tomorrow.” 








“I sincerely hope this year’s campaig: 
launched by the Community Chests anc 
Councils of America will meet with a ful! 
measure of success. This commendable ob- 
jective can be reached through the enthusi- 
astic cooperation of all classes of people, in- 
cluding the membership of the American 
Federation of labor. For this reason I ap- 
peal with all sincerity to the officers and 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor throughout the United States to co- 
operate wholeheartedly and to contribute as 
generously as possible to the Community 
Chests and Councils of America campaign 
in all the cities, towns and villages through- 
out the United States.” 


WILLIAM GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor 


THIS YEAR 


GIVE MORE 





